SCHOLASTIC TEACHER EDITION OF 








15 ISSUES OF WORLD WEEK 


the modern social studies magazine 
for grades 8, 9 and 10— 
only 4c per copy. 








How 


Recently we invit me of 
teacher-subscriber: explain hou 
they used World Week in their 
classes. Here is what them 
told us: 


our 
hpo oT 


“Because of World Week | have more 
alert and interested students.” 


“At the beginning of the 
| demonstrated severa! class 
zines to my classes ere carefully 
read beforehand and I indicated what 
each paper offered. Wortp Weex was 
chosen by my stud because they 
knew what they wanted, a magazine 
written both to and for them. 

“Our regular school text deals with 
geography in the modern world. I found 
that I could teach nore effective 
course by integrating the text and 
Woritp Week. From your announce- 
ment of planned units found in the 
first issue, I planned the units in the 
book to coincide with the arrival of 
each particular issue dealing with the 
topic at hand. To illustrate, when the 
issue of Wortp Weex dealing with 
Argentina arrived, we were studying 
South America in the text. We take a 
full class period to study such a major 
topic in the magazine. For homework, 
I assign many of the questions found 
in the Teacher Edition. I also include 
your discussion questions in my lesson 
plan. 

“Reports are encouraged concerning 
other articles found in Wortp Weex 
I give special credit for this. 

“Finally, it is encouraging to hea 
my students tell how much they enjoy 
Worip Weex. What amazes me, how- 
ever, is the number of parents of these 
children who also must be learning 
and sharing experiences with their stu- 
dent children. I have received many 
favorable comments about this. I can- 
not help feeling that because of Wortp 
Weex I have more alert and interested 
students.”"—Atvin C. Peacuman, Hud 
son Falls (N. Y.) Central H. S. 


; ; 
school term 
room maga 
All w 


“The result—a more intelligently informed 
group of young citizens.” 


“When I first introduce 
Weex to my core classes, I ask the stu- 
dents to spend an hour or so getting 
acquainted with the magazine. Follow- 
ing this experience each student writes 
a statement expressing his idea of the 
value of such a publication for our 


agreed-upon purposes in core. 
“Since the annual contemporary af- 


WoRrLD 


fairs test follows so closely upon this 
initial experience, I ask students to 
take the test and to evaluate their 
scores in relation to their needs con- 
cerning the understanding of current 
affairs. 

“Weekly reading assignments then 
follow the guide lines set up by the 
test, namely, “Words in the News,’ 
‘Personalities in the News, ‘In the 
United States,’ “World Affairs,’ etc. 

“Every two or three weeks the stu- 
dents hold panel discussions on their 
reading of current affairs. These dis- 
cussions’ follow closely the pattern of 


se World Week in My Class— 


the original test. Two guiding purposes 
in these discussions are: 1. How do 
these events affect our lives? 2. Stu- 
dents offer predictions as to the out- 
comes of what is going on. 

“Students who have had these ex- 
periences with Wortp WEEx are eager 
for the Semester Review Test in Janu- 
ary and May. The result—a more in- 
telligently informed group of young 
citizens, because they have had ex- 
periences with current affairs based 
upon purpose and organization.”—ANNA 
Brocuicx, University H. §., Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 





1—Middle East: Israel 
and Arab States 
8—Congress at Work 
(Special issue) 
15—The Geophysical Year 
(1957-58) 
22—Careers (Special 
Issue) 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


1—Our Asian Allies: 

1. The Philippines 
8—Our Asian Allies: 

2. Japan 
Mar. 15—Our Asian Allies: 

3. Thailand 
22—Our Asian Allies: 

4. Pakistan 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 





WORLD WEEK UNITS FOR 2ND SEMESTER 


Each issue of World Week brings to your class an integrated unit 
featuring a region of news significance (see opposite page). 


5—The Asian Neutrals: 
1. India 


12—The Asian Neutrals: 
2. indonesia 

19—The Asian Nevtrais: 
3. Burma 


. 26—The Asian Neutrals: 
4. Ceylon 


Apr. 


Apr. 


3—Disarmament and the 
Peaceful Use of 
Atomic Energy 


10—Our Closest Neighbors: 
1. Canada 


17—Our Closest Neighbors: 
2. Mexico 
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With WORLD WEEK in Your Class You Can Have — 


ALERT, 
INTERESTED 
STUDENTS 


INTELLIGENTLY INFORMED 
YOUNG CITIZENS 


WORLD WEEK Provides Timely, Essential Materials Like These : 


WORLD AFFAIRS Each week a timely subject of major im- 
portance is explored in a series of interrelated theme articles 
see pages 10-15). Together they form a study unit, em- 
bracing historical and geographical backgrounds, economic 
and social factors, current developments. 
Wor pv Weex’s series of theme articles supplies your class 
with up-to-the-minute information on countries in the news 


and brings information of important’ changes long before 
they can be reflected in the textbooks. Worntp Weex is thus 
in essential supplement to your textbook. 

\n important feature of Wortp Weex’s unit approach is 
the focusing of a series of two to four weekly articles on one 
particular world area, thus emphasizing important regional 
interrelationships, See list of units on page 2-T. 


CIVICS AND U. S. AFFAIRS United States affairs receive 
major emphasis in Wortp Weex—not only in news stories 
ind units, but also in special features covering problems of 
government and citizenship at local, state and national levels. 
A civics series, “Good Citizens at Work” (see page 19), 
stresses participation of teen-agers in activities to improve 
their own schools and communities. A special “Congress at 
Work” issue of Worntp Weex, dated February 8, is given 
ver to the mechanics and organization of the 85th Con- 


(See page 4-T.) 


gre ss 


LATEST NEWS Four full pages of news and news biogra- 
phies form the opening editorial features of every issue of 
Wortv Weex (see pages 6-8). To assure timeliness, three 
of these pages are written and teletyped to our printer with- 
in a week of the magazine’s arrival in your school. 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS This is a new feature in Wor_p 
Weex (see page 9). Every other week the coming 
term Wortp Weex will your class a page, illus- 
trated with photos and drawings, on the latest developments 
in all branches of science. ; 


HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS Every other issue of Won_p 
\Weex includes a full page of human interest news—warm, 
personal stories of courage, hope, faith and laughter which 
are often submerged in daily newspapers through pressure 


of more sensational news. 


FIRSTHAND REPORTING Worn Weex regularly publishes 
eyewitness accounts and feature stories on interesting and 
unusual developments throughout the world, specially written 
by staff reporters and correspondents from abroad. 


GUIDANCE One of Wortp WeeEx’s most popular features 
is the Career Club (see page 18). This series of regular 
articles gives your students practical, down-to-earth advice 
op “How to Choose a Career and Find a Job.” The series 
includes self-rating exercises on personality improvement, 
writing job-application letters, and filling out employment 
forms. Also included are original interviews with successful 
young workers who describe the duties, training require- 
ments, and opportunities in their chosen career fields. A 
special issue of Wortp Weex, dated February 22, will be 
devoted to after-school careers (see page 4-T). 


Moral and Spiritual Values: “How Would You Solve 
It?” (page 22) helps students build their own standards 
of conduct, posing “case-history” problems typical of those 
which teen-agers face. 


Teen-Age Social and Personal Problems: “Ask Gay Head’ 
(page 22) presents answers to readers’ own questions on 
dating, manners and behavior problems. 


Good Health, Good Grooming, and Good Taste are en 
couraged through such features as “Good Grooming,’ 
“Following the Films,” and “Pep Talk.” 


TESTING PROGRAM A valuable timesaver for the bus) 
teacher is Wornup Weex’s comprehensive testing program. 
There will be a 2-page test at the beginning of the semeste: 
and a 4-page end-of-term test. The tests will include ques- 
tions on world and national affairs, maps and charts, major 
trends and problems. Answers will be printed in the accom 
panying Teaching Guide. 

Another important feature of Wortp Weex’s testing 
program is the weekly workbook and quiz page, “Know 
Your World” (page 30). This can be used as a review 
test or as an open-book lesson to supplement the unit. An 
additional feature, “Quick Quiz on the News,” provides a 
brief weekly test on leading news stories 
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Teaching Aids FREE With Your World Week Subscription 


1956-57 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD Though not included with this presentation 
This up-to-date world news map is espe- issue, Scholastic Teacher is bound around 
cially designed t> help your students fol- the outside of all regular issues of Wortp 
low and understend the day-to-day devel- Weex, thereby providing with a week- 
opments in the news 1 gives greater ly desk copy of the magazine. Scholastic 
meaning to the weekly units in the maga- © Teacher keeps you up to date with educa- 
zine. Most useful to the teacher are the tional news, travel tips, book reviews and 
news panels which ; t up significant many other features of interest to teachers. 
trends and developme: in recent news 
The panels may be kept up to date by CONGRESS AT WORK The February 8 
affixing news items { the magazine. issue of Wortp Weerx will include a 24- 
Beautifully printed nf color, the map page reference section on the new 85th 
is large (34” x 44”) for easy visibility in Congress, Gontents, fully illustrated with 
the classroom. NATO an N. members, photographs, political cartoons and dia- 
Soviet orbit and neutrals are shown each grams. provide your students with a com- 
in a distinctive shade or color. Inset maps _ prehensive guide to our national legislature. 
show a north polar projection map, an en- 
T . ; 
larged map of the U. S. and a map of the Capesms The February 22 issve will 
south polar regicm with Geophysical Year bri stud x peaeeape MS 3 Ser 
anlostticd: bases. The sinh desea nie wring your students a specia! extra section 
= . to help them plan future careers. Included 
matically to each new teacher-subscribe1 ill be pe sat t of f : 
whose elites Gimncrises rye wi an aptitude test, a lis oO ree Career 
. pamphlets, chapters on available scholar- 
ships, military service opportunities, prac- 
TEACHING GUIDE Your weekly copy of tical advice from business and industrial 
Scholastic Teacher contains a Wortp Weex leaders. 
row Guide section to help you make 
more effective use of the magazine. In- [LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES This 
cluded are lesson plans, suggestions for helpful. guide covering the best of the 
class projects, individual sssignments and _week’s TV and radio programs is especiall 
class scussions. The Tea ning Guide for prepared for teachers. It appears ae 
this issue is on pages 5-T and 6-1 week in ScHoLastic TEACHER (see page 
7-T, this issue ). bracelet or necklace, are supplied on re- . 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER With a subscrip quest to each teacher with 10 or more sub- 








tion for 10 or more copies of Wortp Weex STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT KEYS Two of scriptions, to be awarded to outstan 
you also receive Scholastic Teacher—a these attractive gold-finished emblems, ar- students. To get your keys, write: “ 
weekly professional magazine for teachers. ranged for lapel buttons or charms for Keys” on margin of order 


How to Present WORLD WEEK to Your Class 


1. On the order card bound into this ‘ , 4. Soon after you receive your class- 
ue, write the number of students a room set of the first issue, you wi 
you have in your class. Put a check ae also receive a special acknowledgment 
nark in the box to indicate that the HF Za form. The purpose of this form is to 


der is tentative. Then, after fillin enable you to confirm or revise the 
in the other information on the card, > quantity of copies you originally or- 
it once so that no time is lost in ' : dered. It is important that you mail 
pping copies of Wortp Weex for = the form back to us within 3 weeks in 
order that you may receive the exact 
number of copies you wish. 


ail your students 





2. When the magazines arrive, remove 

the top copy from the package. (This 

i ur free copy of the Teacher Edi- : y 4) . : 

tion.) Distribute the other copies to This card will bring 
ur students, Give them an oppor- 


inity to examine the magazine and } WORLD 


discuss the contents with them, Ex- 
plain that the magazine will help make 
schoolwork more interesting by sup- WEEK 
plementing their textbooks with fresh, 


up-to-date materials. Point out that the magazine also con- 
tains many features for their interest and entertainment, to all your students 


such as jokes, sports, movies, TV, etc 
To order WORLD WEEK, fill in and mail one 
of these cards. Tentative orders may be- re- 
3. Tell your students that a subscrip- ny within three weeks after the receipt of 
tion to Wortp Weex costs 60¢ per the first issue. 
student per semester—actually only 4¢ | Please pass the second card along to a 
per copy. Suggest that they take the teacher friend. School subscription price: 60¢ 
magazine home to show their parents ; per student per semester. 
and explain that it is to be used for 
class discussion and study and that 
each student should have his own copy. 











* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


The following articles are especially 
recommended for these subject-matter 
fields 

World History: “Newsmakers,” p 
News pages, pp. 6-8. Unit on Pa 
pp. 10-15. 

World Geography, Econemic Geo- 
graphy: Unit on Britain, esp. pp. 10-11, 
and pp. 14-15, 

U.S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: News pages, pp. 6-8. American 
Issues: “Buy Now, Pay Later,” pp. 16- 
17. Alexander Hamilton: Builder of a 
Nation, p. 20, 

Civics, Citizenship: Good Citizens at 
Work—“Skywatch!” p. 19. 

Life Adjustment: Vocational, “How 
to Succeed on the Beginning Job,” p. 
18. Science in the News, p. 9. Moral 
and spiritual values, “How Would You 
Solve It?” p. 22. Teen-age problems, 
“Ask Gay Head,” p. 22. 


SEMESTER TEST 


Next week’s issue will contain a four 
page, End-Semester Test. Its contents 
will review the weekly units taken up 
this term, survey major news events, 
and test the identification of newsmak- 
ers. Other sections will test on picture 
identification, map reading and other 
skills, including cartoon and graph read- 


Ing 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Britain’s Queen Elizabeth II is one 
of the newsmakers. Since this week’s 
unit is on Britain (see pages 10-15), this 
part of the newsmaker section ties in 
with the unit. 

Danny Kaye, one of America’s top 
comedians, is our other newsmaker. His 
work as a “volunteer diplomat” with 
UNICEF te help underprivileged chil- 
dren everywhere was recorded on a 
film, Assignment Children. Have any of 

ur students seen it? If some have, 
let them tell the rest of the class about 


: 
i? 


BUY NOW, PAY LATER 
(pp. 16-17) 


Americans are buying on eredit and 
1g money at a greater rate to- 
day than ever before in our history. 
This has enabled them to enjoy the 
luxuries, comforts, and necessities of 
life that they might otherwise not have 
been able to afford. Some economists 
fear the effects that this extended bor- 
have on our economy. 


borrowi! 


rowing may 


Others take a more optimistic point of 
view. 


Preparation 
To make this lesson as meaningful as 
possible, ask your students to find out 
what the attitude of their parents is 
toward credit or installment buying. 
How many believe in buying only if 
Ser See oesh to pay 
Do they believe in limited buying on 
credit? What determines that “limit”? 
Start your lesson off by having students 
give the reaction of their parents to 
the questions raised in the article. The 
opinions of homemakers will give your 
lesson the needed touch of realism. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How do your parents feel about 
installment buying? What reasons do 
they give for their attitude? 

2. Do you see anything wrong with 
credit buying if it gives you the chance 
to enjoy the comforts of life now? 

8. t rules would you set up for 
your own home (when you eventually 
have one), about buying on the install- 
ment plan? 

4. If you were a storekeeper, what 
would you want to know about the per- 
son who was asking for credit? 


Things to Do 
Ask some of your students to scout 


neighborhood stores which advertise 





Scholastic Writing Awards 


March | is the deadline for the 
annual Scholastic Magazines Writ- 
ing Awards, sponsered by the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company. 

All students in grades 6 to 12 
are eligible to enter varied forms 





of composition (J Division, 
6-9, Senior Division, 10-12). 100 
cash awards are offered to the win- 
ners and over 100 Sheaffer Pens. 
Complete rules were printed in 
all Scholastic weekly magazines 
(Oct. 4 issue) and in Literary Cav- 
aleade. Rules booklets are also 
available on request. The entry 
blank has appeared several times, 
and may also be mimeographed. 
All entry blanks must be signed 
by both student and teacher. 
Senior classifications include 
short story, short-short story, in- 
formal and formal essay, poetry, 
expository article, and original 
drama. Junior classifications in- 
elude story, essay, and poetry. Fi- { 
nal issues of the year will contain 
selections of Awards winners, 











* } Britain AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


credit terms for various items. They 
can speak to the storekeepers about the 
down payment, time to pay, etc. How 
do storekeepers check up on the ability 
of their customers to pay? If the parent 
of one of your students runs a retail 
business and extends credit, what are 
his experiences with his customers? 


UNIT: BRITAIN (pp. 10-15) 


Contents 


1. Page 5: Newsmaker 
Elizabeth II. 

2. Pages 10-11: The geography, peo- 
ple, economy, and government of Brit- 
ain. Map of the British Isles. 

8. Pages 12-13: A two-page picture 
spread presenting glimpses of the Brit- 
ish way of life. 

4. Pages 14-15: How Britain rose to 
a position of economic and _ political 
leadership in the world. How Britain 
had to adjust itself to the changing 
world of the 20th century. Why Britain 
today believes it must “export or die.” 


sketch of 


Assignments 


1. Pages 10-11: (1) What countries 
make ‘up Great Britain? United King- 
dom? (2) Summarize what you learned 
about Britain under these headings: 
Population, Geography, Agriculture, In- 
dustries, Resources, Exports, and Im- 
ports. 

2. Pages 5 and 11: (1) What is the 
place of each of the following in the 
British system of government: Queen 
(King)? prime minister? cabinet? Parlia- 
ment? (2) How did each influence the 
growth of democracy in England: Mag- 
na Carta? The Bill of Rights? The su- 
premacy of the House of Commons? 

8. Pages 14-15: (1) Explain the im- 
portance of the sea in Britain's develop- 
ment. (2) Explain the impact of the in- 
dustrial revolution on British trade. (3) 
In what ways does Britain's prosperity 
at home depend on existing conditions 
overseas? 


A Filmstrip Lesson 


If you have both the time and a film- 
strip readily available, introduce the 
unit with a film. This will give students 
an opportunity to see what they are 
going to talk about. Preview the film 
yourself so that you can formulate 
Study guide questions for students to 
answer during and after the film. If 
you don’t have a filmstrip available, 
work with the pictures on pages 12-13. 
Ask students to tell what they can learn 
about Britain’s people, living standards, 
way of life, etc., from the pictures 
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A Geography Lesson 

Have a map Europe and The 
World on the lackboard while stu 
dents work with the 
As a map activity before discussion, 
students can dra\ utline map of 
the British Isles and ate the follow- 
ing map data: England, Wales, Scot- 
land, North Ireland, Republic of Ire- 
land; London, Birn 


nap on page 10. 


sham, South- 
ampton, etc.; Atlantic Ocean, English 
Channel, North Sea: the outlines of the 
coast of Europe 


Discussion Questions 
ibed Britain as 


1. Poets have des 
“an island fortress What did they 
mean? How have modern wat 
changed this picture? 
2. In what . 
location been responsi! 
to a great world powe 
3: Disraeli said 
tune and call it fate.” Can this 
plied to Britain? H vould 
plain the growth of this small 1 
with limited natu 
position as a world power? 
4. Can you explain why 
prosperity is so closely tied in ith 
world conditions? How did Egypt's sei 
zure of the Suez Canal affect Britain's 
sense of security? H might 
working man be affected by tl 
of the Suez Canal 
5. What were 
tions in the world ¢! 
face in the 20th century? 


eapons 


make 


esources 


Britain’s 


i British 
losing 


‘ ondi- 
1 to 


hanging 


it Britain has 


Things to Do 
l. Have a bright 


student prepare ; 





This is the TEACHER EDITION 
of World Week. The edition which 
students receiv: 
pages 4-T an 


TOOLS: for 


INTERNATIONAL 
GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


Feb. 1 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Ceophysical Year, by 
W. T. Stone (Report No. 19, Nov. 4), 
1956, $.75 to libraries, $1.00 to others, 
Editorial Research Reports, 1156 19th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Ad 
vancing the Scientific Frontier: Inter- 
national Geophysical Year 1957-1958, 
1956, free, Genera] Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. 

ARTICLES: “lt idling the Earth's 
Secrets,” by W. J. Perkinson, Science 
Digest, Dec. 1956. “North Polar Thaw,” 
by J. Lear, Saturday Review, Nov. 8, 
1956. “Joe Who Commands an Army 


found betw een 





WHAT'S AHEAD 
1957 


in Europe— 


January 18 
Unit: Our Major All 
2. France. 
February 1, 1957 


Unit: The Troubled Middle East 





blackboard chart showing Britain’s pop- 
ulation, size, agriculture, industries, 
mineral resources, exports, imports, and 
its partners in the Commonwealth. The 
World Almanac is a ready reference. 

2. Ask students to ig to class news 
items dealing with Britain in world af- 
fairs and British problems at home. 
Use student summa both to moti 
vate and enrich your lesson. 

4. Let the class onist draw, o1 
tell what he would to visualize 
some idea developed in the article or in 
class discussion 


BRITAIN’S GOVERNMENT 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the Queen (King) called 
a “figurehead” in Britain’s system of 
government? If this r does not have 
real power, why does Britain continue 
to keep such a rul 

2. We call our gover 
by-for the people.” Can 
same? Explain. 

3. What would 1 say were the 
similarities between the British and 
American systems of government? Dif- 
ferences? 


iment one “of- 
Britain do the 


Things to Do 

Work the Middle East crisis into 
your lesson. How has Britain found that 
what it could have accomplished with 
ease in the 19th tury it can no 
longer do today? 


TEACHERS 


of Scientists,” by W 
lar Science, July, 1956 
Earth and the Sky,” 

Americas, July, 1956. 
Do,” by W. B. Furlong, 
June, 1956. “ICY,” 

tarian, June, 1956 iternational Geo- 
physical Year,” by M. Caidin, Flying, 
June, 1956. “The International Geo- 
physical Year,” by H. L. Dryden, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, Feb. 1956. 
“Science’s King-Size Year,” by M. S. 
Watson, Science Digest, Feb. 1956. 
“Mass Attack on the Earth’s Mysteries,” 
by S. Chapman, Popular Mechanics, 
Nov. 1955. “Fifty Nations Assault Sci- 
ence Frontier,” by ©. B. Seib & A. L. 
Otten, Nation's Bus Oct. 1955. 


S. Griswold, Popu- 
“To Probe the 
E. B. Roberts, 
“What ICY. Will 
Natural History, 

J. Kaplan, Ro- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON (p. 20) 


This year marks the 200th birthday 
of Alexander Hamilton. Encourage your 
students to read the article on their 
own. Suggest that they can read other 
stories about leading figures in Ameri- 
can history by checking with the Land- 
mark series of books in your school’s 
library. 


VOCATIONAL (p. 18) 


This week's vocational article gives 
students some practical advice on how 
to succeed on the beginning job. The 
value of this vocational series lies in 
the fact that the guidance is down to 
earth and very practical. Urge your 
students to save the series for future 
reference. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 30 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-T;- 2-F; 3-NS§; 
4-T; 5-T 

II. Land and People: 1-Scotland and 
Wales; 2-northern; 3-textiles (cotton cloth); 
4-manufactured goods; 5-seaport; 6-Gulf 
Stream; 7-cities; 8-London; 9-English 
Channel; 10-coal. 

III. Britain and the U. S.: 1-U; 2-B-U; 
3-B; 4-B; 5-B; 6-B-U; 7-B-U; 8-U; 9-B; 
10-B. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: (1) 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, etc. (2) it lies along the sea 
lanes of world trade; it encouraged devel- 
opment of a merchant marine; it was 
secure from attack by land forces. (3) 
sealed off a short-cut trading route; halted 
the free flow of needed oil supplies. 
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shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY JANUARY 9 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: a mem 
translation o: 


Wonderland,” a car 
a Li wig Carroll story. 

3:30 p.m. ( ) Navy Log: “Opera- 
tion Golden Rule.” Four American offi- 
cers survive Japanese imprisonment 
during World War II. 

):30 p.m. (CBS) Update: “The Communist 


All times 





Elite.” Six ex-Communists will 

the special privileges and duties 

tain Communist leaders in stra : po- 

sitions: Red Army Captain, an of 

2 Yugoslav Communist an 

indi strial manager of the Pres- 

idiur a Soviet counter-in ence 

agent, a Stakhanovite, and a lish 

Party Central Committeeman, 
THURSDAY JANUARY 10 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Heme: Rod Serling 
appears in the 7 ae at Home” 
tion. See Gilbert istein’s 
Serling as the archety 
tists in the Dee. | 16 — York Times 

agazl ne rling’s The Strike,” 
is in the current T. D sehoctien 
TV Plays” erg p> 35c). Watch for 


a_corr plete book of 

“Patterns,” to be on bliohed oe ar 
the author’s comments on ting 
from one medium (TV) another 
(movies) in a fo Simeon 
and Schuster publication. and 
Schuster is building a library of TV 


literature useful for Be 
lish classrooms: Re Rose’s 
Television Plays,” Tad M 's teed 


Peo le’s Houses,” 
“TY Plays” Gt 50), and Gilbert Sel Le 
“The Public A 
2:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) and (ABC) State of 
“the Union Message: The President’s 
message to the Congress will be carried 
“live” to its conclusion. Set up TV sets 
in the library and in c 
8:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: This pro- 
gré may be cancelled, but fans oo 
re! iber its best moments 
lbum of eight programs ~gd be 
sleased by a new recor 
Th es TE Word (0 E. 
N.Y. ) 











Price , but quali 
quantity is high— min inutes of literate 
iscussion. Recommended: for 
depart neat libraries. 
:30 p.m BS-TV) Playhouse 90: John 
Kerr Pe of “Tea thy,” 
joins Piper Laurie, Sir C Hard- 


and Mary Astor em Dorothy 


. and Mrs. 
McAdam.” The play deals wa Hones 
plight it of a posthydrogen war 
nity, the survival or entiation af which 
rests with the last remaining pair of 


young persons. 


WICKS 


Baker's original teleplay, “Mr. 


JANUARY 11 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “Hometown, 
U.S.A.” is an on-the from 
the Hungarian Refugee , Camp 
Kilmer, N.J. 


FRIDAY 


JANUARY 12 
(NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “The 


SATURDAY 
12:30 p.m. 





Jerry Lewis stars on Saturday 
Night Spectacular, Jan. 19, 
(NBC-TV) from 9 to 10 p.m. (EST). 


1 p.m. (ABC-TY 
ig new Ste 
8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The J 
Show: “At S -Five,” 


ute to Eddie Cantor, ee Sitty 
years of American show business. 


SUNDAY JANUARY 13 


10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to 
“Eyewitness,” the new series—not “You 
Are There” but “I Was There,” 
books of eyewitness accounts. Jan. 13: 
Villehardouin and cows “Memoirs 
of the Crusades.” * venuto 


ag ol ate ap ai ie an, 27: hae o 
the Yi! “Letters ap Werces 3: Diaz di 


“ue History of the Conquest 
oi ” Feb. 10: 1 
eb. 17: Charles Darwin's 


Beagle.” Oe: 24: Saint 


0: 

Sere. S. Grant’s “Personal Memoirs.” 
Mar. 17: Mark Twain's “Life on the Mis- 
pi Mar. 24: T. E. Lawrence's 

“Seven Pillars of Wisdom.” Mar. 31: 
R. F. Scott’s “Scott’s Last Expedition.” 
a ioe a.m. (ABC) Negro College Choirs; 
Lane’ College, Jackson, Tenn. Jan. 20: 

Wiley loa on Marshall, Tex. Jan. 27: 
Philander ith College, Little Rock, 


Ark. 
11:30 am. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: For 
those who missed it last summer, a 


t of a dramatic narration of 
Coleridge's | “The Rime of the Ancient 
based B wy | ae 
en lly e 


” and Charles a s cominents 
(CBS-TV) Let’s 


ting Works, M 

1:30 p.m. ( -TV) Ope faspeth, Lal The 
American poe yo re) P Serge Prokofiev's 

ooere ow “War and Peace,” a two and one- 


uction. 
2400 p.m. teas ee York Philharmonic: 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 


the 
. 4:05 p.m, (CBS) 
American 





7-1 
poser direction, ‘The ballet 


and “Persephone,” a melo- 
— in three by Andre Gide, 


th E5s-1 
3:00 p.m. ¢ TV) Face the Nation: (new 
time): Gohatcell. leader of the 
British Dk bor Party. On CBS radio, 9:30 

.m. (also new time). 
4: .m. (CBS-TV) Odyssey: “They Took 
ue Note,” a filmed documen on 
of American jazz. 

Radio Workshop: “The 
I” featuring Carl 
. Be sure to hear Sandburg’s 


new record. 
5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) McBoing Boing Show: 
ws,” a cartoon spoof on westerns; 
“Day of the Fox,” the legend of the 
me painter, Sharaku; “Wounded 
tomime against the back- 
as. of a sentimental ballad; and 
cBo: Boing Symphony,” about the 
saved a radio station from 
pa a symphony orchestra failed 
reg show for a broadcast. 

6:30 p.m. ( -TV) Air Power: “Schwein- 
furt” is the story of a bomber mission 

over a German industrial center. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: “The Music 
You Hate,” Leonard Bernstein explains 
the music of modern composers. Jan. 
20: “Lee at Gettysburg,” the fateful 
battle dramatized as Greek tragedy. See 

B. Maloney’s “Teleguide” the 
Jan. 18 issue of “Scholastic Teacher.” 


MONDAY JANUARY 14 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: The 
saga of the ascent of the previously un- 
conquered south face of one of the 

mountains in the Western Hem- 

isp , “Aconcagua.” Edmond Denis, 

youngest member of the youthful team 

of 8 six French Alpinists, will narrate the 

Mt. Aconcagua (22,835 feet) is in 
ine ‘Argentine Andes. 

wae ob NBC-TV) Sir Lancelot: Lancelot 

a young knight who is 

off to Cee a villainous North Country 

Lord in an effort to liberate his pros- 
ve father-in-law. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice of Firestone: 
A salute to Richard Rodgers. 


TUESDAY 








JANUARY 15 


(NBC) Biography in Sound: 
Fiorello ee Jan. 22: Thornton 
Wilder. Jan. 29: FDR. Feb. 5: George M. 
Cohan. Feb. 12: Thomas A. Edison. Feb. 
19: Scott Fitzgerald. Feb. 26: Winston 
Churchill. Listen your fill: program will 
be cancelled unless listeners object. 

9:30 pm. (CBS) De You Knew: Dr. 

Bryson interviews Prof. Glenn 
Seaborg on the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 


WEDNESDAY JANUARY 16 


9:30 p.m. (CBS) Update: “Israel,” a profile 
of the country and its culture. First in 
a series of three on the Middle East 
Jan. 23: Egypt. Jan. 30: Suez 


WATCH FOR THESE 


Jan. 19 (NBC-TV) Jerry Lewis Spectac- 
ular: Students will watch it anyway; 
why not ask them to analyze his humor 
as a weekend theme? 

Jan. 20 (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: Hour- 
long preview of the Inauguration. 

Jan. 21 (CBS-TV) Studio One: Tad Mosel’s 
“The Five Dollar Bill,” a story of a 17- 
os boy’s search for identity. Of 

Chayefsky school, Mosel’s play 
should bear watching as part of a con- 
ary literature unit 


Jan. (ABC-TV) Disme) »nd: “Our 
the Atom.” (See “Tvleguide” in 
Jan. 4 “Scholastic Teacher.”’) Read book, 


a TAB selection (Feb.). 
Jan. 24 (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Maxwell 
Anderson’s “The Star-Wagon.” 













read for fun... 


more books and better books, 
in the Teen Age Book Club 





HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 

Each month students may choose from among 
sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books. There 
is no membership fee, no obligation to buy a 
specific number of books. 


Yes, teen-agers by the thousands are finding 
it’s fun to read, Many of these young people 
never bought a book before. Most of them had 
to be urged to read. But today they're discov- 
ering a new adventure in the Teen Age Book 


Club 


teen-age tastes and reading needs 


. choosing their own favorites from a 
wide range of fine books especially suited to 


FREE DIVIDENDS 

For every four books purchased, one book 
Members select dividends twice a year 
special lists of popular titles. 








BOOKS FOR EVERY READER 


re de [ 


Reluctant reader, advanced . there's 
the right book for everyone in these carefully 
graded selections. Books on hobbies and sports, 
drama, adventure, biography—among them 
many of the world’s great And a fresh 
list every month holds students’ interest, keeps 


1! ; 


them eagerly reading all year long 


classics 


eee 


T CARE 


BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 


These experts in young people's reading select the monthly offering 
of the Teen Age Book Club: 


MAX J. HERZBERG, 
President, National ‘ 


Chairman; Book Editor, Newark News; Past 
uncil of Teachers of English; Past President 
New Jersey Associatior Secondary School Principals. 


MARK A: NEVILLE; Headmaster, Chicago Latin School, Chicag: 
Mlinois; Past President, National Council of Teachers of English. 


MARGARET SCOGGIN; Young People’s Specie New York Publi: 


Li * Instructor, Library School, St. John’s University, Brooklyn 
New York 


E. LOUISE NOYES; Member, Curriculum Commission, Nationa! 
il of Teachers of English; Former Head of English Department 


Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


RICHARD J. HURLEY; Professor of Library Science, Catholic Uni 
er Aci, Washington, D. C.; Past President, Catholic Librar; 


Association. 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


FREE KIT! 


ee. 


m 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR STARTING A 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB IN YOUR CLASS 


Bright, illustrated materials make it easy to tell 
your classes all about the Teen Age Book Club... 
show Student Secretary exactly how to run the 
Club. Kit includes reviews of coming selections, 


and a free sample book. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y: 

Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age 
Club, plus a kit of classroom materials and free 


sample book. 


Teacher’s Name 





School 








School Address 


Zone State 


City. 
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YOU CAN CARRY 
THE INK RIGHT 
IN YOUR POCKET 





SHEAFFER'S 
CARTRIDGE PEN 


Catch the surprised looks around you when you fill your 
exciting, new Sheaffer Cartridge Pen. And be ready with the 
answers: ‘Yes, it's a fountain pen—you can tell by the point. 
But it fills like a ballpoint. It's clean and neat—messy ink bottles 
are out. The cartridges? Unbreakable, and leakproof, too. It's 
the low-price pen with high-price features.” 


Rainbow of 1) 95 combinations 


o BARREL ay, ie 
> 
¢ with 2 a cartridges 


the fountain pew 
that frills Like a. ballpoint 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A. « In Canada: Goderich, Ont. + In Australia: Melbourne « In Great Britain: Lontion 





“! got a swell deal 
from my Army Recruiter” 


oe 


“He showed me how to choose 


my technical course 
before enlistment” 


“After looking into the other services, I picked Army because it really 
offers you the best deal—a chance to choose just the job training you 
want before you enlist. I was sure surprised at how many courses there 
were to choose from—over 100! I picked Construction Drafting, and 
the course is even better than I'd expected. It’s giving me the practical 
experience I need to become an expert in my field. What’s more, I’ve 
got a chance to take even more courses later on. Believe me, only the 
Army guarantees you this sort of training. Why don’t you find out 
about this program from your Army Recruiter? My recruiter was a 


real nice guy and sure helped me get what I wanted.” Yr 


phon vee 


M/Sgt. Alfred De Baun 
Army Recruiter 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pvt. Henry W. Luetkemeyer, Jr. 
Euclid, Ohio 
Graduate, Euclid High School 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER OFFERS YOU - 
THIS SAME SPECIAL DEAL 








The Army Recruiter in your town can give you 
the same deal Henry’s got. There are over 100 
courses to choose from—photography, medicine, 
finance, communications, engineering — prac- 
tically everything. And the course you pick is the 
course you get/ You receive a written guarantee 


that a place in class is reserved for you after high 
school graduation. And not until then do you 
actually enlist. If you're a senior, you can prepare 
yourself for a rewarding future right now/ Just 
see your Army Recruiter and reserve the course 
of your choice—at no obligation! 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 
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Our 
Editorial 
Platform 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 


cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
... the worth and dignity of the individual; 
. high moral and spiritual values; 


.. the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


.. the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


. free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


.+. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become slaves of a master state. 

We aim to present the clearest explanations of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 
in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed im the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respeet for facts and for logical thinking. 
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World Week ~~ 


A National Magazine of Social Studies 
and International Affairs. Published 
Weekly During the School Year. 
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FIRST FAMILY: The Queen enjoys an outing with her family. 


Wide World p 


~ al  § 
Mlack Star photo 


FUNNY DANNY: Kaye's antics delight these Indian children. 


Newsmakers 4 


“EVERY INCH A QUEEN” 


QUEEN ELIZABETH II of Brit- 
ain brings a refreshing touch of 
pomp and pageantry to a humdrum 


age. She is Queen not only of Britain 
~—but of Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa. India and Pakistan, 
which are republics, recognize her 
as the head of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations (see Unit, pp. 10- 
15). 

Elizabeth, who was nicknamed 
“Lilibet” as a child, was brought up 
in the splendor of a royal palace. In 
1930, when she was only four, her 
father (later to: become King George 
VI) gave her a Shetland pony. “Lili- 
bet” soon became the finest horse- 
woman on the palace grounds. 
Tutored at home, she became fluent 
in French and a proficient pianist. 
But she has always tried to play an 
active role in her country and share, 
in some way, the hardships of her 
peopic. During World War II, in 
keeping with the times, she passed 
a difficult course in motor transport 
so she could help in the war effort. 

In 1952, while Elizabeth was visit- 
ing her subjects overseas, King 
George died. Since he had no sons, 
Elizabeth was named the sovereign. 
Today, Elizabeth is “every inch a 
queen.” She is regal in bearing, has 
blue eyes and soft brown hair, and 
speaks eloquently. She is married to 


the Duke of Edinburgh, and they 
have two children—Prince Charles 
(the “heir apparent”) and Princess 
Anne. In 1947, Elizabeth made this 
pledge to the Commonwealth peo- 
ples: “I declare before you all that 
my whole life, whether it be long or 
short, shall be devoted to your serv- 
ice. 


UNICEF’S PIED PIPER 


FOR THE PAST three years, 
comedian Danny Kaye has traveled 
more than 100,000 miles as an “am- 
bassador” for the United. Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF). 

Asa volunteer “diplomat” for 
UNICEF, Danny's mission was to 
call the world’s attention to what this 
organization is doing to help under- 
privileged children everywhere. The 
results of Danny’s trip were captured 
in a motion picture, Assignment Chil- 
dren, and on a recent TV program, 
See It Now. The U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF told World Week that 
Danny’s great personal appeal and 
talents have “brought the UNICEF 
story to millions of people who had 
never heard of us before.” 

UNICEF's Pied Piper was born 
David Daniel Kominski in 1913, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the son of a Russian 
immigrant. His talents were revealed 
early. At five, he was entertaining 
his parents’ guests with imitations 
of themselves. His “routines” were 


so embarrassingly accurate that they 
earned him no applause, but a quick 
trip to bed. 

Despite his natural gift tor mim- 
icry, it took Danny a long time to 
find out what he really wanted to do 
in life. After three years in high 
school, Danny made several unsuc- 
cessful stabs at a career in business. 

But finally he turned once and for 
all to the entertainment field. At first 
he took on odd jobs. When asked at 
the.time what he did, Danny an- 
swered, “I toomle—at resort hotels.” 
Toomling, he went on to explain, 
was the art of creating a tumult. 
When guests started packing their 
bags, Danny and his fellow toomlers 
went to work. They fell into swim- 
ming pools fully clothed, screamed, 
danced, chased each other with 
knives—anything to laugh the guests 
into staying. 

Some time later Danny married 
songwriter Sylvia Fine. Together 
they built up an act. He opened in 
a New York nightclub and was soon 
attracting large crowds. After that, 
Danny appeared in several Broad- 
way musicals which won great ac- 
claim. He has also starred in highly 
successful movies. Today, a modest 
Danny credits his wife with a great 
part in his success. As he puts it, 
“My wife Sylvia has a fine head on 
my shoulders.” 


Unusual words in this issue ore defined and 
pronounced on page 28. 





Vast Unrest Plagues Reds 


Russia's Communist rulers have 
been forced to cut back sharply 
their ambitious plans for industrial 
expansion. Reported reason: the 
spreading turmoil in the vast Red 
Empire. This unrest is dealing se- 
vere blows to the Soviet economy. 


The decision of the Communist 
bosses in Moscow to apply the brakes 
to their much-publicized industrial 
drive was revealed after a five-day 
closed meeting of the Communist 
party’s Central Committee. 

* Wherever the committee members 
looked there was trouble—and plenty 
of it. Student and worker unrest had 
flamed into bloody revolt in Hun- 
gary. Disturbances were also trou- 
bling parts of Poland, East Germany, 
Estonia, and Latvia. Angry com- 


plaints against Communist rule were 
reported to be spreading even within 


the Soviet Union itself. 

Strikes were said to have broken 
out among factory workers in south- 
ern Russia—even though strikes for 
higher wages and better living condi- 
tions are against the law in the Soviet 
“workers paradise” (see major article 
on Russia in Oct. 4 issue). 

Amazingly enough, it the 
youth—boys and girls whom the Reds 
thought they had “brain washed” by 
years of Red propaganda and Red 
schooling—who were spearheading 
the drive for liberty 

At the very heart of the Red world; 
in Moscow, university students were 
reported to have challenged their 
Communist professors to “tell the 
truth” about the heroic uprising in 
Hungary. Some students were said to 
have been exiled to the barren 
wastes of Siberia for having “spoken 
up’ once too often to contradict their 
government's propaganda lies. The 
Soviet Union’s highest ranking 
woman official, Yekaterina Furtseva, 
has just been given a new job to 
“improve” the discipline and political 
training of Soviet youth. 

As the flood tides of freedom 
mount ever higher, Russia's Commu- 
nist leaders have been forced to re- 
vise their immediate political and 
economic goals. Their use of force 


Was 


and the threat of force have lost them 
much of the friendship and sympathy 
they had so carefully nurtured in In- 
dia and the other neutral nations of 
Asia. Serious political setbacks in 
Russia and the satellites have also 
tripped up the Soviet Union in its 
dream of “catching up” to the Free 
World’s production levels. 

For example, Russia had counted 
on both Poland and Hungary to help 
boost the economic output of the So- 
viet Union. Instead, both countries 
have become drains on the Soviet 
economy. 

To help its new puppet regime in 
Hungary, the Soviet Union has been 
obliged to send it raw materials such 
as coal and building materials—much 
needed by the Soviet Union itself. 

Afraid of even more unrest in East- 
ern Europe, Russia has been forced 
to cancel more than $1,000,000,000 in 
so-called debts owed to the Soviet 
Union by Poland and Rumania. In 
addition, Soviet leaders have prom- 
ised these two Communist countries 
several hundreds of millions in long- 
term loans. 

Growing resistance to Communist 
rule is reported to have had still an- 
other drastic effect on the Soviet econ- 
omy. Funds scheduled to be used 


for the production of more consum- 
ers’ goods—such as shoes and shirts 
and radios—are now said to have 
been shifted to the bolstering of So- 
viet armed forces. 

When there is serious trouble in 
the Soviet Union—economic or po- 
litical—the blame is always put 
squarely on a person, never on the 
tyrannical Communist system, In 
the present situation, this Red tradi- 
tion has remained unchanged. The 
Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist party did not admit for a moment 
that: it was communism which 
created its own economic failures, In- 
stead, the Red leaders made a scape- 
goat of the head of the Soviet 
planning commission, Maxim Z. 
Saburov. He was kicked out Of his 
job. His successor: Mikhail C. 
Peruvukhin, engineer who, at 52, is 
reportedly one of the “bright hopes” 
of the Soviet Communist party. 


Haven for Refugees 


President Eisenhower took action 
to pave the way for admitting more 
Hungarian refugees to the U.S. The 
present quota of 21,500 has been 
completely filled. 

Under Presidential instructions, 
U.S. officials in Austria are continuing 
to process applications of refugees— 
even though our present quota has 
been exhausted. By continuing to 


INP photo 


1957 INAUGURAL MEDAL—Here’s a photo of the souvenir medal to be cast in 
silver and bronze for the second inauguration of President Eisenhower and Vice- 


President Nixon. This year there will be two i 


since the day desig- 





nated by the Constitution (Jan. 20). falls on a Sunday and the Government tra- 
ditionally conducts no official business on Sundays. The President will take the 
cath privately on Jan. 20, repeat it at “official” inayguration Monday, Jan. 21. 





process applications, the U.S. would 
then be ready to let in greater num- 
bers speedily—if and when Congress 
gives its “O.K.” 

Mr. Eisenhower's action came 
after the return of Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon from a visit to Aus- 
tria. There the Vice-President made 
a firsthand study of the refugee situa- 
tion (see last week's news pages). 

In a conference of Administration 
leaders, the Vice-President reportedly 
pressed for admission of more Hun- 
garians as well as refugees from other 
Communist countries. Mr. Nixon said 
he believed it was unfair to single 
out refugees from the Hungarian're- 
bellion while denying admission to 
others who had fled from Red terror 
in other Communist countries. 

Some of these other Iron Curtain 
refugees recently complained they 
were being neglected by the Free 
World. “We are forgotten,” said one 
young East German. “The world 
thinks only of Hungarian refugees.” 

In Altoona, Pa., a more happy ref- 
ugee note was sounded. A young 
Hungarian mother realized the dream 
of her lifetime—to have a son born in 
the U.S. The child is automatically 
an American citizen by his birth here. 

In Rome, Pope Pius XII, in his an- 
nual message to the world’s Roman 
Catholics, praised the Free World’s 
“sympathetic and generous reaction” 
toward the Hungarian refugees. In 
one of the most powerful and out- 
spoken messages ever made by the 
present Pope, he deplored Soviet 
“aims and methods that rely on tanks 
[and which] noisily crash over bor- 
ders, sowing death in order to force 
civilian peoples into a pattern of life 
that they explicitly detest.” 


Revolt Shakes Indonesia 


Two army uprisings have severe- 
ly shaken Indonesia’s government. 


In a surprise move, thousands of 
regular army troops seized the cen- 
tral and northern regions of Sumatra 
(see map above). Sumatra is the sec- 
ond largest and one of the most 
productive of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia’s 3,000 islands. 

The leaders of the army revolt 
announced that they would keep 
control over large areas of the 1,600- 
mile-long island until the central In- 
donesian government would satisfy 
the “people’s demand for economic 
improvement.” 

Indonesian President Sukarno, the 


Wide World photo 
REVOLT IN SUMATRA was called “‘critical’’ 


best-known political leader in his 
country, appealed to the rebels to lay 
down their arms. As we went to 
press, the revolt in northern Sumatra 
was reported to have ended, but cen- 
tral Sumatra was still in rebel hands. 

What’s Behind It: Indonesia, with 
its population of- 81,000,000, is the 
fourth largest democracy in the 
world. Its more than 60 different peo- 
ples—speaking 2,000 separate lan- 
guages or dialects—are mostly devout 
Moslems. 

The thousands of far-flung tropical 
islands that’ make up Indonesia 
stretch across a distance equal to that 
between New York and Alaska. 

Much of the country presently 
suffers from abject poverty. But many 
economists predict a bright economic 
future for Indonesia. For its soil is 
rich and the country has abundant 
natural resources such as oil, tin, and 
aluminum. 

Since winning independence from 
the Dutch in 1949, Indonesia has 
struggled to establish a stable and 
democratic government. To hold the 
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widely separated islands and peoples 
of Indonesia together, a loose fed- 
eral-type government was proposed 
at first. This would have allowed a 
large degree of local self-rule. 

Instead of a federal-type govern- 
ment, Indonesia’s leaders set up a 
more strongly centralized one. Most 
of the power was concentrated in the 
Indonesian capital of Jakarta, on the 
crowded island of Java—where two 
thirds of the Indonesians live. Ever 
since, the people living in the out- 
lying islands have complained of be- 
ing subjected to “Javanese” rule. 

Revolts against the Jakarta govern- 
ment broke out in various islands of 
the Indonesian Republic as early as 
1949—the newnation’s first independ- 
ent year. 

Demands for reforms, improved 
economic conditions, more local self- 
government, and an end to scandals 
involving corruption within the cen- 
tral Indonesian regime have grown 
more insistent in recent months. 

The outbreak of revolts on the is- 
land of Sumatra are but the latest— 
and perhaps most serious—symptoms 
of a general instability in Indonesian 
public affairs. 


Farm Exports Set Record 


More U.S. agricultural products 
were exported to foreign countries 
last year than in any previous year. 


So reports the U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment. Value of the shipments 
may not quite reach the record of 
$4,100,000,000 set in 1919, but the 
total (quantity) exported will be 
greater. (Farm prices were higher in 
1919—the first year after World War 
I—than they are today, thus giving a 
smaller quantity of exports a greater 
dollar value at that time.) 

Japan, the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Western Germany, and the 





Netherlands were the chief purchas- 
ers of our farm products. Chief 
products exported were grain and 
livestock feeds, vegetable oils and 
oilseeds, fruits and vegetables. 

Some of the products were shipped 
abroad under the foreign aid and 
other welfare programs. However, 
most of the exports were regular 
commercial purchases 


Zoo’s Who in History 


Born: To Christina, 9-year-old 
gorilla at the Columbus (Ohio) Zoo, 
and Baron, 11-year-old gorilla at 
the same zoo; a 4'2-pound daugh- 
ter; in Columbus, Dec. 22. 


Newspapers across the nation hap- 
pily front-paged the event: the first 
gorilla ever born in captivity. 

Warren Dean Thomas, a 26-yéar- 
old zoo employee, made the historic 
discovery as he was completing his 
feeding rounds in the ape house. 
Thomas found the newborn gorilla 
lying on the floor gasping for breath. 

“Without thinking of anything but 
the baby,” he said, “I walked into the 
cage.” The mother gorilla was still 
too dazed from the birth to attack 
him. He grabbed the baby gorilla and 
then rushed it to the zoo kitchen. 

“I knew the strongest stimulant for 
respiration was carbon dioxide. The 
only place I had any was in my own 
body—so I breathed into her mouth. 
[ was all alone and knew that history 
was in the making, but I didn’t have 
time to think about anything but 
keeping the baby alive. In about 15 
minutes she was breathing.” 

For the next few days the baby 
gorilla was accorded the publicity 
normally reserved for the birth of a 
royal prince or a Hollywood film star. 
A contest was started to name her. 
The gorilla house, closed to the pub- 
lic, was besieged by reporters and 
photographers. A baby incubator was 
obtained from a local hospital to 
house the infant. She was first fed 
with an eyedropper containing a for- 
mula similar to that given to human 
babies. Later she graduated to a reg- 
ulation bottle. 

The next day, Earl Davis, zoo su- 
perintendent, reported: “She's coming 
along fine. She can distinguish light. 
She grabs. She clutches. She now 
owns baby scales, an electric stove, a 
refrigerator. I’m a nervous wreck.” 

Scientists were closely studying the 
gorilla’s progress, as they know little 
about the behavior of infant gorillas. 


Men or Machines? 


Machines are getting far ahead 
of the men who make and run them. 


That’s what a naval scientist told 
15,000 scientists from all over the 
U.S. at the 123rd annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (A.A.A.S.). 

Dr. Max W. Lund, of the Office of 
Naval Research, reported on a jet 
pilot who flew his plane through a 
whole formation of jets without see- 
ing them. The other pilots didn’t see 
the single jet plane pass either! Only 
when the single jet landed did its 
pilot discover what he had done—for 
a piece of one of the other jets was 
embedded in his wing. 

Dr. Lund explained the “accident” 
by pointing out that when a pilot 
flies 1,000 mph at 35,000 feet, his 
eyes do not react properly. They fo- 
cus on a point about three feet away 
and see nothing else. 

More than 1,600 other scientific re- 
ports were made and discussed at the 
week-long meeting. Among them: 

A “permanent” magnet has been 
developed. Dr. Thomas O. Paine of 
the General Electric Co. reported 
that this pew magnet resists losing its 
magnetism 100,000 times more effec- 
tively than ordinary iron. 

Neanderthal Man-was not the 
shambling man-ape with long, dan- 
gling arms previously pictured by 
anthropologists. Scientists now be- 
lieve that the 50,000-year-old Nean- 
derthal Man stood just as straight and 
had the same capacity for intélligence 
as modern man. What's more, 
chances are that some Neanderthal 
Men also suffered from arthritis! This 
gave scientists the idea they walked 
with a shambling, stooped gait. 


IN BRIEF 


Anti-American “Teahouse”? Okinawa, 
largest of the strategic Ryukyu Islands 
southwest of Japan, is the locale of the 
hilarious Broadway play and movie 
“The Teahouse of the August Moon.” It 
was also the scene of one of the blood- 
iest battles of World War II—when U.S. 
forces captured it from the Japanese. 
Under our 1951 peace treaty with Ja- 
pan, the U.S. received “indefinite jur- 
isdiction” over the Ryukyus to maintain 
security in the western Pacific. In line 
with this treaty, we constructed a 
$500,000,000 airbase on Okinawa for 
defense purposes. Many Okinawans, 
however, resent U.S. military expan- 
sion, which has taken more than 20 per 


cent of the island’s farmland. Last 
month, this anti-American feeling was 
reflected in a local election. Kamejiro 
Senaga, a Communist-leaning, anti- 
American agitator, was elected mayor 
of Naha, capital of Okinawa, defeating 
two pro-American candidates. Some 
observers expect Senaga to use his po- 
sition to work for the return of Okinawa 
to Japanese control. 


Athletes of the Year. American 
sportswriters and broadcasters (in an 
Associated Press poll) have picked Mrs. 
Patricia McCormick, winner of two 
Olympic gold medals in 1956 and 
holder of 27 national diving champion- 
ships, as outstanding female athlete of 
1956. The nod for outstanding male 
athlete of 1956 went to Mickey Mantle, 
the New York Yankees’ batting champ. 


Film “Bests” of 1956. As the new year 
of 1957 began, the nation’s film critics 
were busy picking their choices of movie 
“bests” for 1956. Noteworthy was the 
complete lack of agreement among vari- 
ous choices. The annual poll of national 
critics conducted by Film Daily maga- 
zine named Giant the year’s best screen- 
play, Yul Brynner the year’s best actor 
for (The King and I), and Anna 
Magnani the year’s best actress (for 
The Rose Tattoo). The New York Film 
Critics Circle had different choices. It 
named Around the World in 80 Days 
as the best film, Kirk Douglas as best 
actor (for Lust for Life), and Ingrid 
Bergman as best actress (for Anastasia). 
The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Motion Picture Division, had still 
another list. It chose The Rainmaker 
as best film, Sir Laurence Olivier as best 
actor (for Richard III), and Katharine 
Hepburn as best actress (for The Rain- 
maker). The film industry’s own 
choices, the Academy Awards, will not 
be announced until March. 


Career Ends. William Addison 
Dwiggins, 76, a famous designer of 
printing type faces died at his home in 
Hingham, Mass., recently: He was the 
designer of “Caledonia” type—the print- 
ing face used in World Week. He 
won a gold medal from the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts for his con- 
tributions to the fields of type design. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Name at least one neighbor of: 
(a) Sumatra; (b) Hungary; (c) Ru- 
mania; (d) Java. 

2. Identify: (a) Sukarno; (b) Pius 
XII; (c) Richard Nixon; (d) Christina. 

3. 1956 farm exports reached an all- 
time (high/low) in (value/quantity). 
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Science in the News 


Man-made Fish 


Over the centuries, the ocean has 
managed to keep most of its secrets 
hidden from the prying eyes of man. 
But scientists now believe that a new 
“one-man submarine,” the Pegasus, 
will give them clues to some of the 
ocean's secrets. 

Up to now, skin diving has been 
the only means by which man could 
move freely beneath the ocean’s sur- 
face. A skin diver (or frogman) car- 
ries two or three bottles of com- 
pressed air strapped to his back. This 
air is fed to his mouth by a tube. The 
skin diver is thus able to swim 
freely under water until his air sup- 
ply gives out. 

But the exertion of swimming 
makes the skin diver’s lungs strain 
for air. Even three bottles of air are 
exhausted in an hour. 

The Pegasus is the answer to the 
skin diver’s prayer. It is_only seven 
feet long and weighs a feathery 121 
pounds. A skin diver can ride the 
Pegasus piggyback and not exert 
himself one bit. As a result, his air 
supply will last up to seven times 
longer than before! Moreover, the 
battery-driven Pegasus has a maxi- 
mum speed of eight knots (about 10 
mph). This speed will enable a skin 
diver to explore a lot of ocean bot- 
tom in a very short time. 

The Pegasus was developed by 
Dimitri Rebikoff, technical director 
of the Submarine Research Institute 
of Cannes, France. Mr. Rebikoff com- 
pares the Pegasus to a fish. By mov- 
ing a steering lever, a skin diver will 
be able to make sharp turns, dive 
straight down or climb straight up, 
cruise upside down, or merely hover 
in midwater. And the Pegasus can 
be used down to 200 feet! 

The Pegasus will be used for under- 
water photography and exploration. 
It will enable biologists to study the 
life cycle of the sea at firsthand. 
Geologists will be able to pry about 
the ocean floor and determine its age 
and history. Oil companies will use 
the Pegasus to detect oil deposits 
hidden under the ocean’s floor. 

To carry out these scientific mis- 
sions, the sub is specially equipped 
for underwater photography. In the 
ocean, sunlight is barely visible at 


100 feet and below. All colors look 
blue-gray. The Pegasus, however, .is 
equipped with two bright headlights 
and two powerful searchlights. For 
the first time, colored film will re- 
produce the briny deep and its crea- 
tures in their natural glamour. 


Snagging Satellites 


What goes up, must come down. 
And so will the earth satellites that 
scientists rocket into space during 
‘the coming International Geophysi- 
cal Year. Most people believe these 
satellites will be set afire by friction 
with the atmosphere when gravity 
draws them earthward. But two sci- 
entists—Drs. Carl Gazley, Jr., and 
David J. Masson—doubt this will 
happen. They say the satellites will 
not be traveling fast enough to burn 
up. And they add that this is a good 
thing. 

The two scientists point out that 
if we could recover one of the “fallen” 
satellites, we could count the num- 
ber of meteor dents in its skin. 
Examination of the metallic skin 


Procedes Rebikoff 
Pegasus, one-man sub, will enable skin 
divers to study sea life, explore ocean 
floor, hunt underwater oil deposits. 


would also give information about 
the effect of. cosmic rays upon metal. 
This information would be invalu- 
able in the construction of space 
ships. Moreover, if we knew we 
could recover a satellite, we could 
install a camera in it. The photo- 
graphs would help meteorologists 
unravel the mysteries of the earth's 
weather. 

Drs. Gazley and Masson admit the 
basketball-sized satellite would be 
hard to find—if and when it lands. 
Area of the earth is 196,950,000 
square miles. And odds are the satel- 
lite will drop into an ocean. 

But the two scientists point out 
that the satellite could be tracked by 
radio and radar after it re-entered 
the earth’s atmosphere. Other instru- 
ments could report the angle of fall. 
These figures would be fed into an 
electronic calculator. The calculator 
would almost instantly forecast the 
landing place. After the satellite 
landed, it could give off a guiding 
radio beacon. 


Runaway Reactor 

When the world’s first large-scale 
atomic power plant was put into 
operation in Britain recently, its tech- 
nicians received the shock of their 


lives. The reactor became critical 
(started to react) before all its ura 
nium fuel had been shoved into the 
atomic pile. Fortunately, the chain 
reaction was kept under control and 
there was no damage. 

Scientists have now placed the 
blame for the mishap squarely on 
graphite. The graphite acts as a 
brake. It helps to slow down and 
control atomic chain reactions. The 
graphite in Britain, however, was the 
purest ever manufactured. Atomic 
scientists now know that graphite 
must contain impurities before it can 
do its job properly. 

Loss of precious oil from the Mid 
dle East is keeping British atomic 
scientists working ‘round the clock 
The building of nuclear power plants 
for electricity has been given a 
“crash” priority. Britain-hopes to 
speed the day when she is no longer 
dependent on oil imports to whirl 
the dynamos in her electric power 
plants. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES: England, Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland comprise the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The solid green areas 
on the map represent the principal coal mining districts of the country. 








BRITAIN: Queen Of The Isles 


A bird's-eye view of its land, people, and government 


I YOU pick up a volume of British 
verse, you'll find dozens of poems 
about “Britain,” “Britannia,” and 
even the “British Isles.” But try as 
you may, you will find no mention of 
Britain's official name. It would tax 
even Shakespéare’s talents to set into 
verse “The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland.” 

Though there is little rhyme, there 
is plenty of reason to this “mouth- 
ful.” Before the 13th century there 
were four independent countries in 
the British Isles—England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Wales (in 
1282), and later Scotland (in 1707) 
were conquered by the English 
kings. The island kingdom was then 
renamed “Great Britain.” A London 
schoolboy of the time defined it as 
“a strip of land entirely surrounded 
by the British Navy.” 

Finally, in 1801, Ireland was 
brought under British rule. In the 
20th century, however, all of Ireland 
except for the northern provinces 


broke away from the British crown. . 


The island-country was then given 
the tongue-twisting name — “The 
United Kingdom of Great > Britain 
and Northern Island.” But the Brit- 
ish, being a practical people, often 
shorten it to “Great Britain,” or sim- 
ply “Britain.” One British gentleman 
said his household represented all 
peoples of the island-kingdom: “I’m 
English, my wife is Scotch-Irish, and 
the baby wails.” 

Despite its long name, Britain is a 
little, compact country. No part of 
it is more than 75 miles from salt 
water. But, although smaller.in area 
tham Arizona, it is home to 50,000,- 
000 people! 

All of Britain is further north than 
any one of our 48 states. Neverthe- 
less, Britain has a mild climate. 
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Westerly winds, warmed by the At- 
lantic’s Gulf Stream, make both the 
summers and winters pleasant. 

Moderate but frequent rain makes 
conditions excellent for wheat farm- 
ing in eastern England and Scotland. 
The rest of Scotland is covered by 
the highlands. Some of the finest 
sheep are raised in this once-wild 
country. Rainfall is heaviest in North- 
ern Ireland and Wales. The Irish say 
the rains make their grass the green- 
est on earth. And it affords rich pas- 
ture to sheep and cattle. 

Not all of Britain is fields and 
streams and cobblestone cottages. 
The real Britain begins at the 
wharves—of Southampton, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Bristol, or Belfast. At one 
of these ports today lies a ship 10,000 
miles out of Australia. Huge vacuum 
pipes reach deep into its hold, draw- 
ing wheat aloft to a ten-story gran- 
ury. It takes four days to drain the 
ship of its 10,000 tons of wheat. Each 
year, 400 such ships from many parts 
of the world arrive at British ports. 
For despite its efficient farms, Britain 
cannot feed itself. Half of its food 
must be imported each year. 


BRITAIN’S “BREADWINNERS” 


How is this huge “grocery bill” for 
50,000,000 people paid? The answer 
is found in Britain’s cities, where 
four fifths of the people live. They 
are Britain’s “breadwinners”—turning 
out every type of manufactured ar- 
ticle for sale overseas. 


Birmingham, “the Steel City,” 
boasts that its factories can produce 
everything “from a, pin to a railway 
engine.” In the wet, chilly Midlands 
is Leeds, center of the “Wool Cities.” 
The houses and mills are so cramped 
here—so they say—that a squirrel can 
run 20 miles out of Leeds without 
once descending from the rooftops. 

Manchester is king of the “Cotton 
Cities’°—a cluster of mill towns 
where almost everything is built out 
of red brick. And scattered through- 
out Britain are the coal mining towns. 

To keep this industrial powerhouse 
rolling, Britain must import half its 
iron, four fifths of its timber and 
wool, and all of its oil, cotton, and 
rubber. It is in London that “the 
books are balanced” for this vast im- 
port-export trade. Situated on the 
Thames River, London is the polit- 
ical, financial, and cultural capital of 
Britain. And, with more than 8,000,- 
000 people, it is the largest city of 
the world. 
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BRITAIN’S “BLACK DIAMONDS”: British miners dug 250,000,000 tons of 
coal last year. It is Britain’s most valuable and plentiful natural resource. 


Crowded as they are, one would 
think the British are forever “step- 
ping on one another’s toes.” But the 
British have perfected the art of 
getting along. with one another. A 
recent survey of a typical British 
town—of 35,000 inhabitants—showed 
that it. had more than 200 active 
clubs. Everyone from nature-lovers 
and gardeners to billiards and bad- 
minton players was represented by 
at least one group. 

Fair play and respect for the “rules 
of the game” are rooted in the 
British way of life. And they find 
their highest expression in the British 
Parliament» It has been said that 
Parliament is just like another British 
club—but one that makes the king- 
dom’s laws. 

The history of Parliament is the 
story of a “tug-of-war” between the 
people and the king. As far back as 
1215 a group of British lords in- 
sisted that there were certain things 
that even a king couldn’t do. These 
limits on royal power were embodied 
in the Magna Carta and accepted by 
the king. 

The first Parliament met 50 years 
later. At that time, and for many 
centuries afterwards, it was com- 
posed chiefly of lords and bishops. 
The kings would summon Parlia- 
ment when the support of the entire 
nation was needed. Henry VIII did 
so in 1534, when the Pope refused 
to grant Henry a divorce. Parliament 
then proclaimed the king, rather 
than the Pope, the “only supreme 
head of the Chufch of England.” 


By 1688, Parliament had won the 
tug-of-war. It passed the “Bill of 
Rights” in that year, declaring that 
every person in Britain—including 
the king— must obey Parliament's 
laws. 

Parliament developed into two 
distinct houses. The peers and 
bishops today meet in the House of 
Lords. Although they once domi- 
nated Parliament, the peers now 
have powers only to delay legisla- 
tion. Nearly all of them hold seats 
in the House of Lords by hereditary 
right. : 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


It is in the House of Commons 
that Britain’s destinies are now de- 
cided. All members of the Commons 
are elected by the people. Nation 
wide elections, in which all persons 
over 21 have the right to vote, are 
held at least once every five years 
The prime minister and his cabinet 
are members of the House of Com- 
mons—and they may be questioned 
on any government policy by thei: 
Parliamentary colleagues. The prime 
minister is selected by the majority 
party — today the Conservatives — of 
the Commons. 

But if the opposition—at present 
the Labor party—can muster a ma 
jority of votes against the govern 
ment on an important issue, then 
new elections are called. 

In the closing article of this unit 
we will see how Britain became a 
“Great” Britain—a leader in world 
commerce.and in world affairs 
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“This happy breed of men, this little world, 


This precious stone set in a silver sea...” ~ 


a 
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“MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS”: Housed in London along the Thames, Parliament has been a model for many legislative bodies. 


BONNIE BRITAIN 
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LONDON, THE “CITY OF CITIES”: A British wit once said 
that “Il may often be annoyed by the hustle and bustle of Lon- 
don, but | never have any excuse for being bored.” It is a city of 
theatres, music halls, and parks; a city where one might brush 
shoulders, on the same busy street, with a Hong Kong merchant 
or a seaman just returned from Singapore. It is a city where one 
can eat and drink in the same inns in which the great British au- 
thors of the 18th century composed their plays and poems. When 
one is tired of this “‘city of cities,’ they say, one is tired of life. 


British Information Services phote 
HOME OF THE HECKLER: In Hyde Park, 
London, one can speak on any topic 
under the sun—from the government's 
policy in Suez to the price of tea in 
China—provided one can outshout the 
interruptions of the high-spirited crowd. 
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END OF A DAY: After working hard 
in the fields, a farmer leads his 
draft horses to his barn in the vil- 
lage. Today, most British farms are 
as mechanized and as efficiently 
operated as any farms in the world. 
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“PIED PIPERS”: The British love a 

parade—and no parade is complete 

British Information Services photo without the drone of the bagpipes, 

ROUGH AND TUMBLE: One of the celebrated British the national instruments of Scotland. 
games is called ‘Wall.’ One team tries to kick a ball 
past a tree at one end of the wall, and the second 
team tries to kick it past a gate, at other end. 
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POMP AND PAGEANTRY: Every important 
government occasion in Britain has its 
share of pageantry. Even the most com- 
monplace and routine occurrences are 
brightened by the splendor of ancient tra- 
dition. Here, as the London crowds watch, 
the highest court officials and judges of 
Britain walk to the Royal Courts of Just- 
ice for the opening session. Wigs and 
robes are required dress in British courts. 








BRITAIN. 
BUuLWARK Of OEMOCRACY 


But can she continue to bear 


the burdens of world leadership? 


Ee DISRAELI, a prime 
minister of 19th-century Britain, 
once said, “We make our fortune by 
our own work and then we call it 
fate.” Britain, a small nation with 
limited resources, rose to become 
a world power not by chance—but 
through long years of hard work. 

Many centuries ago, the British 
decided that their destiny lay in the 
sea. Secure from attack by land, they 
concentrated on building a great 
navy: British sea power was put to 
its first test in 1588, when the Span- 
ish king sent an “Invincible Armada” 
to conquer the island-kingdom. Small 
but swift British ships raced from 
their ports to meet the challenge. 
And, after “plucking the feathers” of 


the Armada, they sent the surviving 
Spanish galleons scurrying for safety. 
By the 19th century, there was no 
doubt that Britannia ruled the waves. 

British skill on the sea was matched 
by British enterprise in industry. 
By inventing the steam engine, Brit- 
ain had harnessed the power of 
coal and revolutionized the industry 
of Europe. Machines increased the 
productivity of man a hundred-fold. 
In 1733, before this “Industrial Rev- 
olution,” Britain’s mills could use 
only 2,000,000 pounds of raw cotton 
annually. The figure sky-rocketed to 
300,000,000 pounds by 1833! Britain 
became the cloth-maker for the 
world. 

If Britain's prospects looked good 
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NEW TECHNIQUE IN TEXTILES: Britain is still a pioneer in industry. This 
cotton dryer, supervised by one man, works completely automatically. 


Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 


Still Greatly Outweighed. 


at home, they looked even more 
promising overseas. Since the 16th 
century, British seamen had been 
busy charting the unknown reaches 
of the earth. And British tradesmen 
were hot on their heels. They set 
up trading companies in the Ameri- 
cas, in India, along the coast of 
Africa. To regulate trade, and to 
bring law and order to these areas, 
the British government sent officials 
and troops to its overseas outposts. 
By the end of the 19th century, Brit- 
ain found itself ruling one fourth 
of the earth! And even the poorest 
spinners in Leeds were talking about 
their “subjects in India!” 

Fed by the resources of its col- 
onies, British industry became the 
workshop of the world. By 1913, it 
held first place in steel, coal, and 
machinery exports. Three fourths of 
the world’s ships were built in Brit- 
ish yards. One out of every two ships 
flew the British flag. And British 
woolens and cottons were blanketing 
the world. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


Importing 60 per cent of its food 
and most of its raw materials, Brit- 
ain was also the biggest markét in 
the world. Indeed, its imports ex- 
ceeded its exports. This would have 
placea Britain in debt to the world— . 
were it not for overseas investments. 
By 1913, Britain had invested the 
equivalent of twenty billion dollars 
in everything from Malayan tin 
mines to South African gold fields. 
The profits from these investments 
tipped the trading balance in Brit- 
ain’s favor. 

It was during World War I (1914- 








18) that the British giant began 
stumbling. It had to sell many of its 
overseas investments to finance a 
five-million-man army and navy. 
New York City stepped into Lon- 
don’s shoes as the financial capital 
of the world. Furthermore, new 
industrial giants had appeared on 
the scene—Germany, Japan, and the 
U. S. These nations were exporting 
coal, machinery, and textiles to Brit- 
ain’s once-secure markets—and Brit- 
ish exporters felt the pinch. 

Finally, Britain has speeded its 
own decline by exporting machinery 
to the colonies. India built its own 
textile mills, Canada its own steel 
mills, South Africa its own woolen 
mills. Britain could no longer hold 
its place as the sole provider for 
the empire. 

World War II almost toppled the 
British giant. Day after day in 1940, 
German bombers blasted British fac- 
tories, shipyards, and mines. Nearly 
all of Europe had already fallen to 
the German invaders—but Britain 
alone held out. In the words of Win- 
ston Churchill, the wartime leader, 
it was indeed Britain’s “finest hour.” 

Britain is still paying for its “finest 
hour.” It emerged from the war old 
and tired. Its industry had been 
shattered by air attacks, one half of 
its shipping had been sunk—and its 
purse was empty. The U. S. helped 
out in 1946 with a $3,750,000,000 
loan. And we have extended aid to 
our oldest ally several times since. 


BRITAIN’S BURDEN 


But Britain still carries a heavy 
burden. It has many mouths to feed 
at home and many obligations 
abroad. In Europe, it is allied with 
the U. S. in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. In Asia, it is 
again at our side in the South East 
Asia Treaty Organization, another 
multi-nation pact against Communist 
aggression. 

Economically, Britain today walks 
just a few paces from the brink of 
disaster. Being so dependent on 
trade, its economy can be upset by 
the least sign of trouble anywhere 
overseas. A war in Egypt or a busi- 
ness slump in Australia may mean 
that somewhere in Manchester a 
cotton mill will shut down and throw 
thousands of people out of work. 
When a Manchester spinner says 
“There's trouble up-country,” he may 
be referring to Capetown, Karachi, 


unit. 
on BRitaIn 


or a dozen other commercial centers 
throughout the world. 

Last summer, Egypt seized the 
Suez Canal from an internationally- 
owned company. This was the life- 
line of Britain’s worldwide trade. 
Besides providing Britain’s exports 
with a short-cut to Asian markets, 
it was also the route through which 
Britain's vital oil imports were 
shipped. Britain felt that its “life- 
line” was in the hands of a nation 
that was indifferent—or perhaps even 
hostile—to Britain’s survival. This 
was one of the causes for British 
military action against Egypt in 
November. Today, Suez is blocked 
and Britain is suffering a crippling 
oil shortage. The U.S. has offered 
a $500,000,000 loan to help ease 
the crisis. But the British are 
said to be at their best in adversity. 
A plucky Londoner reflected that 
“if someday the world were engulfed 
by an earthquake, the British would 
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be meeting somewhere in the rubble 
the next day, drinking their after- 
noon tea.” 

In one way, Britain’s burden has 
been lightened in the 20th century. 
Wherever the British had set foot 
in the past, they brought-with them 
not only their skills and industry— 
but also their spirit of freedom. We 
in the U. S. can be thankful for that. 
So can Australia, Canada, New Zea- 
land, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
the Union of South Africa. For these 
seven countries won complete in- 
dependence from Britain in the 20th 
century.And they have chosen to 
remain in friendly association with 
Britain in the Commonwealth of 
Nations, the organization that grew 
out of the empire. All the remaining 
colonies of Britain have some degre« 
of self-government. 


LION OR LAMB? 


Britain, who entered the 20th cen- 
tury like a lion, is determined not to 
leave it like a lamb. Few of us can 
picture—or would want to picture— 
a world in which the British were 
not playing a major role in world 
affairs. For the most precious export 
ever to leave Britain was not a 
cargo of coal or cotton—but the en- 
during spirit of freedom. 











Yardley in The New York Times 


A LIGHTER LOAD: Britain no longer has to shoulder the full weight of the em- 
pire. It works together with the independent countries of the Commonwealth. 
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R. AND MRS. PARDES 

their family live in a suburban 
community near New York City. 
Their home is a well-built colonial 
house priced at $15,000. They have 
two television sets, a grand piano, 
an air conditioner, a washing ma- 
chine, and a new refrigerator. Mr. 
Pardes owns a 1953 model car which 
he bought new. 

No, Mr. Pardes isn't rich. He 
earns $6,200 a year—which is only 
slightly above the U. S. family aver- 
age. After taxes are deducted he 
brings home $468 a month. Yet, he’s 
living like a lord. 

How does he do it? He has no rich 
uncles, no independent income, no 
stocks or bonds, no inheritance. Just 
his salary. 

The answer is that Mr. Pardes 
lives “on credit.” He doesn’t yet own 


Buy Now, 


his home or many of his modern 
conveniences. As Mr. Pardes himself 
puts it, “There’s practically nothing 
inside or outside this house that 
hasn’t been bought at so much down 
and so much a month.” 

Mr. Pardes revealed this informa- 
tion about himself in an interview 
in a recent issue of Coronet Maga- 
zine. The truth of the matter is that 
Mr. Pardes is by no means an ex- 
ception. According to the 1956 Sur- 
vey of Consumer Finances: (SCF) 
conducted by the Federal Reserve 
System, nearly two thirds of all U. S. 
families owe money—on anything 
from their homes to their clothes. 
Today, the people in the United 
States are buying “on credit” and 
borrowing money at a greater rate 
than ever before in our history. 

Just what is “credit buying”? In 
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SIGN HERE! Mony loan companies and banks advance you cash just on your sig- 


nature. But some are more cautious and require references before extending credit. 


Are Mr. and Mrs. Average American buying too much “on credit’? 





Pay Later! 





its simplest form, it means, “buy 
now, pay later.” You want a TV 
set. It costs $150. You don’t have the 
money now. Instead of saving money 
and. buying the TV at some future 
time, you buy now—“on credit.” You 
pay a few dollars down, and the 
rest is paid off in monthly install- 
ments. But, you must also pay the 
TV company an extra sum beyond 
the cost of the set. This is called 
“interest.” The longer you take to 
pay for your set, the more interest 
you have to pay. You are, then, 
paying for the privilege of having 
a TV set now and not having to wait 
until next year when you can afford 
to pay for it in cash. This is called 
installment buying or buying “on 
time.” 


“CHARGE It!” 


There are several other ways to 
buy “on credit.” For instance, you 
can open a charge account or obtain 
a credit card. With this card, you 
can “charge” your purchases. Thus, 
with a Gulf credit card, you can 
drive up to any Gulf gas station, 
buy gas, and pay for it at. the end 
of each month, when the bill is sent 
to you. 

Another method to “buy now, pay 
later” is the good old-fashioned sys- 
tem of borrowing money. You can 
borrow from loan companies, banks, 
or individuals. The money can be 
paid back in a lump sum at a speci- 
fied future date or in regular weekly 
or monthly payments, And, of course 
you must pay interest. 

What can you buy on credit? To- 
day, there is practically no limit. 
If you like, you can travel on credit, 
eat on credit, go to the theatre on 
credit, even munch movie-theatre 
popcorn on credit. And, according 
to U. S. News and World Report, you 
can get a new set of uppers on credit 
—“and pay as you chew.” 

In our generation, buying on cred- 











TRAVEL ON TRUST: By making a small 
down payment, families can see the 
world, and finence their trip “on time.” 


it has become “respectable.” That 
was not the case in the old days. 
In the past, there was a stigma at- 
tached to being a debtor. Only the 
very poor borrowed. And if they 
didn't pay their bills, they either 
went to jail or skipped town—fast. 

Then with the advent of install- 
ment buying, attitudes about credit 
slowly changed. The person making 
purchases “on time” no longer con- 
sidered himself a debtor, in the old 
sense of the word. 

When did installment buying in 
the U. S. begin? Most historians be- 
lieve that it started early in the 
1900's. As far back as 1912, auto- 
mobiles were already sold on the 
installment plan. But installment 
buying did not reach sizable pro- 
portions until after World War_ I. 
“Small down payment—easy terms” 
became the advertisers’ cry. And 
U. S. families flocked td buy item 
after item “on time.” Today, families 
in the middle income brackets ( earn- 
ing between $3,000 and $7,500 a 
year), according to the SCF, are 
responsible for most installment pur- 
chases. 

Consumer credit has contributed 
greatly to our current business pros- 
perity, assert some economists. For 
example, the growth of the auto in- 
dustry, they say, is due to a large 
extent to consumer credit. Mr. Aver- 
age American could not afford to 
buy a car if he had to pay for it 
in cash. 

At the present time, our total 
consumer credit outstanding — the 
amount of money people owe on 
things they have bought or loans 
they have made—is approximately 
$37.5 billions. This excludes money 
owed on mortgages. The average 
U. S. family (in February 1956, 
for example) owed the following 
amounts: $542 on an automobile, 


$288 on furniture and household 
appliances; $204 on personal goods; 
$123 for charge accounts; $103 for 
small loans; $68 for doctor and den- 
tist bills; and $5,700 on house mort- 
gages. (These figures were cited in 
a recent article in America maga- 
zine. ) Compare this with the average 
family income—which is less than 
$6000 a year! 


ARE WE “DEBT HAPPY’? 


Does this high debt figure mean 
that we are fast becoming a “debt 
happy” nation? Yes! say some econ- 
omists, grimly shaking their heads. 
They point with alarm to the group 
of young suburbanites who are re- 
sponsible for the greatest increase 
in consumer credit. “These young 
people have no concept of the value 
of a dollar. They don't even know 
where their credit dollar is going. 
Ask one of them how much his re- 
frigerator costs and his answer is 
$12.80 a month.” 

These economists fear that fam- 
ilies with large debts may suddenly 
find themselves overextended. Then 
they will stop buying new goods. 


? 
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The resulting drop in sales would 
in turn bring about a business re- 
cession. 

On the other hand, other econo- 
mists say there’s no danger of the 
American people overextending their 
borrowing power and causing a 
“credit bust.” They point to the fact 
that although we are buying “on 
time” more than ever before, we are 
also paying off our debts faithfully. 
An official for the National Founda- 
tion for Consumer Credit asserts 
that “Consumers seem well able to 
meet their obligations” and that this 
trend is expected to continue into 
1957. 

At the present time, the U. S 
Government has no direct control 
over consumer credit. During war 
years (World War II and Korean 
War ), however, our Government has 
had the authority to fix the amount 
of down payment and the repayment 
terms required on automobiles and 
other durable goods. Some Congress- 
men would like to have the Govern 
ment retain this authority perma 
nently. They plan to bring this up 
for consideration before the current 
session of Congress. 

What is the answer to the credit 
problem? Views differ. But all econ 
omists seem to agree that the best 
control of credit is that exercised 
by the family itself. “Credit is a good 
servant, but a poor master.” 








A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


How to Succeed on the Job! 





1. Make a careful, long-time plan for getting 
ahead in your career. This plan might include 
on-the-job training, night school study, free- 
time reading, and seeking vocational advice. 
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2. You're probably in “top shape” now; plan 
to stay that way. Take care of yourself by eat- 
ing, sleeping, and exercising properly. Go out 
for a sport. See dentist and doctor regularly. 


- 
3. Always spend a few minutes each on 
ee grooming. Keep hair cut and 
eep fingernails clean. Bathe and shave regu- 
larly. Have clothing pressed, shoes shined. 








4. Go out of your way to be pleasant and 
polite. Be helpful to others and take a sin- 
cere interest in them. Don’t “parade” minor 
worries and gripes. Apply the Golden Rule. 





5. Plan to be at work a few-minutes early; 
put in a full day. Take only allotted lunch 
time. Don’t linger in the wash room or at 
drinking fountain. Don’t be a clock watcher. 





6. Take a sincere interest in your work, in 
your boss’s work problems, and in your firm. 
Be eager to “give a hand” in emergency work. 
Join your firm's sports and social programs. 








7. Think what you're going to do before you 
act. Know company rules. Follow all oral 
and written directions carefully. When it's 
necessary, ask for information or instructions. 


8. Study your duties and develop good work 
habits so you'll do your best. Organize your 
work and your work day; try to be efficient. 
If you run out of work, ask for more to do, 














9. Have your work your 
promises and agreements. your duties 
and don’t forget to do them. Always “come 
through” even when you have extra work. 








10. Be willing to be judged by quality and 
of work that you do. Always listen 
to any criticism of your work; try 

fo correct mistakes and don’t make excuses. 








11. Be proud of your firm’s prodyets or serv- 
ices. Be happy to have a part in producing 
them. Learn all you can about your compan 

and support it in both your word and deed. 




















SK YWATCH! 


Teen-agers in Manchester, N. H., man 
Ground Observer Corps filter center— 


a vital link in U.S. Civil Defense 


so trea: pone in New Hampshire 
recently, three jet fighters streaked 
across the night sky. On the ground— 
somewhere—two eyes followed their 
path. 

Within a few minutes, the phone 
rang at the Manchester, N. H., filter 
center, division of the Ground Ob- 


server Corps (GOC). A teen-age girl | 


answered, “Air Defense, Go Ahead.” 

“AIRCRAFT FLASH — THREE 
JET FIGHTERS VERY HIGH —3 
MINUTES DELAY — DELTA NO- 
VEMBER ONE THREE RED —- 


FOR THE PUBLIC: Teen-agers are also active in manning 
GOC information booths and recruiting GOC volunteers. 


& 


PLOTTING BOARD: On giant map, teen-agers plot path 
of all aircraft flying over Manchester filter center area. 


NORTHEAST — THREE . MILES— 
FLYING WEST.” 

The filter center swung into action. 
Were the jets “friend or foe”? It was 
up to the center to find out. And in 
another two minutes, they had the 
information: the planes were Air 
Force jets on a routine mission. 

The jets had been flying below 
5,000 feet. Although ground radar 
spots planes at high altitudes, it often 
misses low-flying planes. As a result, 


* without the watchful eyes and vigil- 


GOC, the 


ance of Manchester’s 


planes could have flown over the 
area undetected. What if they had 
been enemy fighters? 

It’s the all-important job of the 
GOC to locate and identify all un- 
known—and possibly hostile —air- 
craft. The work of the Corps is di- 
vided into two main phases: ground 
observation and filter center opera- 
tion. 

The Ground Observers are respon- 
sible for maintaining a 24-hour “eyes- 
on-the-sky” vigil for all passing air- 

(Continued on page 27) 


PHONETIC ALPHA 


J JULIETT 
KILO 
LIMA 


courtesy of the Manchester Filter Center 


All photos 
BRIEFING SESSION: New group of volunteers—teen-agers 
and adults—take class instruction in GOC operations. 





Alexander Hamilton 
... Builder of a Nation 


We honor our first Secretary of the Treasury this month 


T SEVEN o'clock on the morning 

of July 11, 1804, five men gathered 
in a clearing on the wooded heights of 
Weehawken, New Jersey. Across the 
tranquil Hudson River, barely visible 
through the lifting fog, were the out- 
lying buildings of New York—then a 
city of 60,000. 

Two of the men strode to marked 
positions—ten paces apart—in the center 
of the clearing, used more than once 
for “affairs of honor.” 

One of the men was Alexander Ham- 
ilton, statesman, lawyer, and a founder 
of our nation. The other was Aaron 
Burr, soldier, lawyer, and Vice-Presi 
dent of the U. S. The two men faced 
each other with undisguised disdain. 
Seconds and a phy sician stood nearby 

At the command “present,” both men 
raised cocked pistols Seconds later the 
peaceful morning air was shattered by 
two pistol shots—one following the 
other. Hamilton sank to the grass, mor- 
tally wounded. 

America’s most famous took 
place more than a century and a half 
ago. The fateful meeting is one of the 
most dramatic pages of our history. It 
also lowered the final curtain on a life 
that was itself the very stuff of drama 


duel 


Orator, Writer, Soldier 


January 11, 1957, will mark the two 
hundredth anniversary of Alexander 
Hamilton’s birth. He was born in 1757 
on the island of Nevis in the British 
West Indies. From boyhood his enthu- 
siasms ran swift and strong. 

When his father, a British plantation 
owner, ran short of funds, Alexander 
went to work as a clerk in a general 
store. He was only 12, but he soon won 
the reputation of being widely read 
and of having dreams of glory that 
would never be satisfied on a tiny, 
semi-tropical island. 

When he was 15, Alexander was sent 


to the colonial mainland of America tor 
an education. In 1774 Hamilton en- 
rolled at Kings College (now Columbia 
University) in New York. 

Hamilton quickly became known as 
a silver-tongued orator for the patriot 
cause of the colonies. Before the Rev- 
olution against Britain began, the tal- 
ented youth published some remarkable 
pamphlets against oppression from the 
motherland. He was only 17 at the 
time. 

Soon after the first battles of the 
Revolutionary War broke out, Hamil- 
ton, though still in his teens, became 
a captain of artillery. He fought with 
conspicuous gallantry. But his outstand- 
ing abilities as a persuasive writer came 
to the attention of George Washington. 
Hamilton was requested to give up his 
sword for the pen in 1777—becoming 
Washington’s aide with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. 


Statesman and Financial Wizard 


Hamilton was a commanding figure 
with dignity and bearing that belied his 
25 years when he became a member 
of the Continental Congress. 

During the crucial years of 1787- 
1788, Hamilton (with John Jay and 
James Madison) wrote the Federalist 
Papers, a monumental work of political 
science and government. These papers, 
widely read, were perhaps the greatest 
single influence in winning acceptance 
of the Constitution. 

Hamilton argued for a strong central 
government. He feared a loose federa- 
tion of states might split asunder at the 
first signs of serious political differ- 
ences. In the end most of his argu- 
ments won out. 

As our first Secretary of the Treasury 
(1789-1795), under Washington, Ham- 
ilton found the newborn nation without 
money and without credit. His finan- 
cial wizardry laid the groundwork for 





our country’s money and banking sys- 
tem. He founded the first Federal bank, 
set up a national mint, and established 
a system of import taxes (tariffs) to 
raise funds for running the government. 

Despite his unquestioned success as 
a statesman, orator, and writer, Ham- 
ilton’s ideas about government were 
not very popular. Many Americans of 
that time felt he was too aristocratic— 
too closely associated with people of 
wealth. Most of his critics rallied 
around Thomas Jefferson—a man who 
believed in wider democracy. 


Untimely End of Career 


Sharp-tongued in his criticism of op- 
ponents, Hamilton acquired many po- 
litical enemies. His deadliest enemy 
was Aaron Burr. Like Hamilton, Burr 
had been a brave soldier and patriot 
during the Revolution. But Burr’s hopes 
of becoming President had been dashed 
by Hamilton in 1800. In that year the 
Electoral College vote for President was 
tied between Burr and Jefferson. Ham- 
ilton used his influence in the House 
of Representatives—where the tie was 
decided—to back Jefferson (whom he 
disliked but respected). Thus Jefferson 
was chosen President. Burr became 
Vice-President. Hamilton retired to 
practice law and live in New York. 

In 1804 Hamilton frustrated Burr's 
ambition to become Governor of New 
York State. Hamilton was reported to 
have said Burr could not “be trusted.” 

Burr, who had already fought several 
duels, challenged Hamilton. The chal- 
lenge was accepted. 

Most accounts of the time state that 
Hamilton had not intended to fire at 
Burr. They say Hamilton’s pistol charge 
exploded as he fell. On the day fol- 
lowing the duel, Hamilton died, his 
brilliant career cut short at the age 
of 47. But Burr’s political future was 
ended too. From that moment the 
shadow of Hamilton’s death darkened 
Burr's name. 

The luster of Hamiltan’s achieve- 
ments, however, has grown with the 
years. On the monument erected over 
his grave in Old Trinity Churchyard, 
New York, are inscribed these simple 
words: 

“The patriot of incorruptible integ- 
rity; the soldier of approved valor; the 
statesman of consummate wisdom.” 








It’s fun! It’s easy! Contest open only 
to high school students (grades 9-12) 


Whether you’re a true photo-fan, 
or a once-in-a-while snapshooter . . . 

Whether you’ve been taking pic- 
tures for years, or your next roll of 
film will be your first... 

Whether you use a costly reflex or 
miniature, or the simplest box 
Camera... 


THIS CONTEST IS FOR YOU! 


It’s your chance to win one of 256 
prizes... $10... $50... $100... 
$200 . . . even $300 . . . and to get 
your name in newspapers all over 
the country. Because this contest is 
open only to students in daily at- 
tendance in grades 9 through 12. 

What the judges will bé looking for 
are black-and-white snapshots with 
general interest and appeal. Don’t 
worry about technicalities;. subject 
matter and originality are the im- 
portant things! That’s why box cam- 
era users like this contest. 

Your best bet is to shoot a new 
picture—a picture made for this con- 
test. But you may, if you’d rather, 
enter any picture you’ve made since 
April 1, 1956. 

Enter as many pictures as you 
wish, in these contest classes: 
|. School activities (including sports) 
Pictures taken in classrooms, labs, cor- 
ridors, gym, on athletic fields—any 
pictures that denote school life. 

ll. People—all ages 
Engaged in any activity, hobby, occu- 
pation. Babies and children, of course. 


ll. Pictorials 
Scenics (all seasons). Architectural 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! 
Mail all entries to: 


National High School Photographic Awards 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


On the back of each snapshot (no official entry 


blank required), print clearly in soft pencil: 
A. Your name, — D. Category in which 
address and age picture is entered 

B. Name and address €. Title of your 

of your school picture (optional) 

Cc. Your grade in F. How many 

high school pictures submitted? 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


studies, pattern pictures, abstract de- 
signs, art studies (of still life), scale 
models, flowers. 

IV. Animals and pets 

Domestic animals and pets of all kinds. 
Wildlife, farm animals, zoo animals, 
circus creatures. 








NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AWARDS 


$300 GRAND AWARDS (4) 
$200 SECOND AWARDS (4) 
$100 THIRD AWARDS (4) 

$50 SPECIAL AWARDS (4) 


$10 HONORABLE MENTION 
AWARDS (240) 
Contest approved by the Contest 


Committee, N.A.S.S.P. Open only to 
students in U. 8. and Territories. 





Contest daies: Jan. 1, 1957, through March 31, 1957. 


Any make of camera or film may be used. Pictures may be 
mounted or unmounted; print size up to 8 x 10 inches. No 
multiple printing permitted. Pictures cannot be returned. Do 
not send negatives, but be sure you have them if requested. 


For official rules folder, write Miss Betty Brearley, 
National High School Photographic Awards, 343 State 


Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








Q. When a girl spends the night with 
her girl friend after going out on a 
double date with her, should both dates 
walk the girls to the should 
just one? 


door. or 


A. Suppose Mary’s date, Bert, walks 
you both to her door while your date 
stays in the car. Just before you go in 
would you want to say to Bert, “Please 
tell my date I had a wonderful time, 
and thank him for me?” Of course not; 
you want to tell him yourself, and you 
don’t want to give him a hasty “Bye. 
Thanks” as you scramble out of the car. 

Every boy is responsible for his date 
from the minute they leave her home to 
the minute she is safely inside again. 
Only in unexpected circumstances, like 
when he’s called to the phone during a 
dance, should he expect another boy 
to look after his date. Then he says, 
“Bert, would you mind playing watch- 
dog for Doris for a few minutes? I have 
a phone call.” 

Even if your date is for the movies 
rather than the Senior Prom, a boy 
should practice the courtesies of open- 
ing the car door and helping his date 
out, removing her coat and making sure 
it is in a safe place, taking her arm as 
they cross a street. And there is no rea- 


son outside of illness why a boy should 
not always walk his date to her door. 
Think of that extra minute together! 


Q. I have met the right girl for me 
and I want to marry her when she gets 
out of school. I’m in the 12th grade and 
she’s in the tenth. What should I do? 


A. A little addition and a little sub- 
traction indicates that the Big Day is 
about two and a half years away. You 
will have been working for two years 
by the time Marilyn is handed her 
diploma, and can have saved enough 
money to start a home. That seems like 
a very sensible plan for, your future. 
The only hitch is: are you willing to 
wait? 

That diploma is a precious thing, 
even for a girl. Marilyn will be a better 


_cook, housekeeper, mother, and wife if 


she decides to get everything from her 
high school studies that she possibly 
can. It’s probably a good idea to start 
planning your life together now, even 
though it won’t really start until 1959. 
If you do, Marilyn can attack her 
studies with enthusiasm, knowing to 
what excellent use they will someday be 
put. 

You and Marilyn will have to work 


out your plans together. Two and a 
half years really isn’t such a long time 
when you have a whole lifetime to look 
forward to. Besides, by that time you'll 
be sure Marilyn is “the right girl” for 
you. 


Q. I'm overweight and would like to 
reduce. I'm not hungry but I eat be- 
tween meals by habit. How can I stop 
myself? 


A. Wanting to lose weight is the most 
powerful weapon there is against those 
bothersome extra pounds. No diet or 
exercise works unless you're convinced 
that you'd be happier lighter. It’s too 
easy to say, “I want that piece of cake 
now. Why should I deprive myself of 
pleasure all the time?” But if you say, 
“Which will make me happier: cake 
now, or a trim figure later?” you're 
more likely to pass up the cake—if you 
really want that trim figure. 

Therefore you have to keep remind- 
ing yourself how good you'll look later 
on. Cut pictures of attractively slim 
people out of a magazine and ask Mom 
if you may tape them to the doors ‘of 
the pantry, the cupboard, the closet, 
and the refrigerator. Then every time 
you want a cookie or ice cream, you'll 
be forced to choose between pleasure 
now and pleasure later. If you are sin- 
cere in this campaign, you'll choose 
later. 

If you really are hungry after school 
or before going to bed, eat fruit instead 
of some rich sweet concoction. But 
don’t start skipping meals or pushing 
aside nourishing foods because you 
think they’re fattening. If you want to 
diet, visit your doctor and he'll show 
you where to cut down. Don’t ruin your 


health. 





“We need only one more girl for the 


Valentine Dance Committee,” Cindy 
Baker announced to the Student Coun- 
cil Nominating Committee. “Seems to 
me that the same people always end up 
planning our dances. Let’s get some 
fresh imaginations to work.” 

“What about Terry Gore?” Henry 
asked. “She’s never been on any of the 
school or class committees.” 

“I should hope not!” Ann exclaimed. 
“What an odd mouse she is!” 

“Til say,” added Cindy. “Remember 
the time she wore a wool dress to the 
Christmas Prom?” 


“And remember who her date was?” 


Ann laughed. “Dick Halvorsen! Of all 
the A-1 birds, he heads the list. Ask 
anybody. Terry hasn't got it.” 

“That was a year ago, Ann,’ said 
Henry. “My cousin, who goes to Penn 
Consolidated High, dated her this 
Christmas. He says she’s loads of fun, 
and has a great imagination.” 

“Well, she certainly hasn’t shown us,” 
Cindy replied. “She’s not bad looking, 
but all she ever does is study. She’d 
probably want. to decorate the gym 
with old encyclopedias.” 


1. If you were choosing a member 
of a decorations committee, what qual- 
ities would you look for? How might 
the faults Ann and Cindy found with 
Terry indicate that she would not be 
a good choice? Were their criticisms di- 
rected only to her being unfit for the 


decorations committee? If. what Ann 
and Cindy said was true, could Terry 
still have qualities which would -make 
her a valuable committee member? 

2. What made the girls criticize 
Terry the way they did? Did they have 
real proof that she would be incompe- 
tent? Did Henry’s remarks about Terry 
have more to do with her qualifications 
for committee member than Ann’s and 
Cindy’s? Was it a fairer evaluation than 
theirs? Why or why not? 

3. What effect do remarks like Cindy’s 
and Ann’s have on another person’s rep- 
utation? What might happen to Terry's 
reputation among her fellow students if 
she were given a place on the commit- 
tee? If you were Henry, how would you 
convince Ann, Cindy, and the rest of 
the committee that Terry might be a 
good choice? What arguments would 
you use? 











A New Arrow Collar Ide 





At last a stay that doesn’t stray. The flexible stays in this soft 
collar are stitched in—permanently and invisibly. No more lost 





stays. No more fumbling to insert them. And this Arrow Glen’s ; 
Arrow Glen with built-in stays 


new Link Cuffs give you all the luxury of French cuffs with twice 

their convenience (only two holes to close instead of four). Glen, ; 
tailored of “Sanforized” broadcloth as only Arrow knows how. ARR 6, } f a 
Grad sizes, $2.65; Junior, $2.95. Silk and rayon tie shown, $1.50. ’ ‘ 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. Shirts and Ties 
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Wi“ i“Tops, don’t miss “1 ' Good 
Mi Fair Save your money 


MMMM ALBERT SCHWEITZER. (Hill 
& Anderson. Produced by Jerome 
Hill. Directed by Erika Anderson.) 


Albert Schweitzer is o 
great men of this century 
sician, theologian, and philosopher. For 
thirty years he has cared for the natives 
of French Equatorial Africa, maintain- 
ing his hospital at Lambaréné on. the 
proceeds of his concerts and recordings 
as the acknowledged master of the or 
gan works of Bach. Both his ‘scholarly 
and philosophical writings are highly 
prized throughout the world today. At 
82, he remains active in all his chosen 


fields. 


1e of the truly 
—doctor, mu 


This superb full-length documentary, 
over five years in the making, serves 
as a personal introduction to the life 
and thought of a. man who is far too 
little known by the general public. 
Burgess Meredith reads the excellent 
commentary, while the direct quota- 
tions from Schweitzer’s writings are de- 
livered by Fredric March. Here is a 
rare opportunity to meet a genius face 
to face and study greatness at first- 
hand. 


i ATHE HAPPY ROAD. (M-G-M. 
Produced and directed by Gene 
Kelly.) 


Versatile Gene Kelly not only stars in 
this lighthearted comedy, he produces 
and directs it as well. Actually, his 
role in it is a fairly minor one. He plays 
an American in Paris whose son is in 
school in Switzerland. The real stars are 
the boy, Bobby Clark, and a little 
French girl, Brigette Fossey. Together 
they run away from school in order to 
be with their parents. The greater part 








CAN YOU SOLVE THIS 


(RAMBLED LET 
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There are three boxes in the puzzle. In each box are 


OF 21 BEAUTIFUL 
ALL-OCCASION 
GREETING CARDS 
IN 3 POPULAR SIZES! 


four letters that form a word. We start you off by writ- 


coupon and mail for FREE GIFT! 


YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE 
$50 -*100 AND MORE! 


e’re running this Test to find people with active minds 
who want to make money. We can show you how easy it 
is to get spare time orders for our Greeting Card Box 
Assortments, Stationery and Gift Items from friends, 
neighbors and co-workers. They are so beautiful, so dif- 
ferent, so amazingly low in cost they sell themselves. 


HURRY! SEND YOUR PUZZLE 
SOLUTION TODAY! 


We'll send you a full 21-card assortment || THREE-WORD 
of All-Occasion Greeting Cards (mini- | SENTENCE: 
mum retail value $1.25) ABSOLUTELY 
FREE when you answer our Puzzle. You 
don’t pay a single cent for them—now or 
ever. you must hurry! We reserve 
the right to reject entries dated 60 days 
after the month printed on the cover of 
this publication. Mail answer today for 
your gift box, FREE Stationery Samples | 
and other assortments ON APPROVAL. 
Only one entry accepted from each house- 
hold. Write to ARTISTIC CARD CO., | 
780 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. In Canada, ] 
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1st WORD 
2nd WORD 
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HERE IS MY 








write 103 Simece St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


the last letter of each word in the squares above 
the boxes. Can you put the other letters in the correct 
squares? Try it and see. When you have unscrambled 
the words, write the three-word sentence in the 


Here are 3 favorite styles of 
Artistic All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards in one handy assortment 
for birthdays, anniversary, con- 
gratulations and other occa- 
sions. You would gladly pay. 15e 
to 25c for each. Yet all 21 cards 
—with 21 envelopes—are yours 
FREE when you answer our 








puzzle. Solve and mai] NOW! 
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Puzzle Editor, ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. } 
780 Way Street, Elmira, New York j 
Here's my solution. Rush my FREE $1.25 Deluxe box of j 
21 All-Occasion Greeting Cards—also spare time Money- 
Making Plan, Free Stationery Samples and Other Assort- | 
ments On Approval. } 
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ORGANIZATIONS! Ask for tested Fund-Raising Plan | 
that has helped thousands of church groups, clubs, “ti | 
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schools and raise money. 


the World (Y); 





of the film is devoted to their ingenious 
—and riotously funny—attempts to evade 
the authorities on their long trek to 
Paris. Meanwhile Papa Kelly and pretty 
Barbara Laage, the girl’s mother, are in 
frantic pursuit, always close but never 
quite catching up with the runaways. 
Best sequence comes when the harassed 
British general in charge of some French 
war games turns loose an entire division 
to find the kids—and fails. In all, a de- 
lightful, novel romp through the lovely 
French countryside. 


ii MMARCELINO. (UMPO. Pro- 
duced’ and directed by Ladislao 
Vajda.) 4 


Here is a little film that is delightful 
and ‘also profoundly moving. Its scene 
is Spain at the beginning of the last 
century. A foundling has been left with 
the exceedingly unworldly brothers of a . 
small monastery. By the time he is 5, 
young master Marcelino completely 
rules their lives —and they love it, even 
though he disobeys them at every op- 
portunity. 

One day, against their express wishes, 
Marcelino ventures up into the attic of 
the monastery and finds there a huge 
statue of Christ on the Cross. In his 
loneliness, the boy talks to the statue as 
to a friend, brings Him food because 
He looks hungry. And in that dusty at- 
tic, a miracle takes place. Christ speaks 
to the boy, eats the food he brings and 
promises to grant him his dearest wish. 

Although these scenes are treated 
with a deep reverence, the picture itself 
has an abundance of humor and charm. 
The monastic brothers are wonderfully 
human, and little Pablito Calvo is cap- 
tivating as Marcelino. In Spanish, with 
English subtitles. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi“ Tops, don’t miss. “iA Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Musical—(M); Docu 
Western—(W) 


Comedy—(C); 
Animated Cartoon—(A) ; 


Dyama—(D) ; 
mentary—(Y¥); 


i“ Around the World in 80 Days (D); 
Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten Com- 
mandments (D); Secrets of Life (Y); War 
and Peace (D); Moby Dick (D); Tea- 
house of the August Moon (C); Giant (D); 
The King and I (M); Carousel {M); Okla- 
homa! (M); The Solid Gold Cadillac (C); 
Secrets of the Reef (Y); Wee Geordie (C). 
“i"iThe Silent World (Y); The Best 
Things in Life Are Free (M); Toward the 
Unknown (D); The Mountain (D); The 
Vagabond King (M); Seven Wonders of 
High Society (M); The 
Phantom Horse (D); The Brave One (D); 
The Great American Pastime (C). 


“The Iron Petticoat (D); Hollywood or 


| Bust (C); The Opposite Sex (M); You 


Can’t Run Away From It (C). 
The Search for Bridey Murphy (D); The 
Wild Party (D): 





> Lf you happen to have a. TV set avail- 
able in your ‘school, there is a special 
treat in store on Home (NBC-TV), Jan- 
uary 10, at 10:00 a.m. Rod Serling, the 
TV playwright whose Patterns became 
a successful movie and whose Requiem 
for a Heavyweight won the Sylvania 
award for the best TV drama, will ap- 
pear that day to talk about what it 
means to be TV’s busiest playwright: 
over 100 plays in the past six years. 


Car! Sandburg, noted poet, will explain 
folk music ahd folk tales on CBS 
Radio Workshop, Jan. 13, 4:05 p.m. 


> Have you seen Vaughan Monroe’s 
new TV show yet? It’s called Air Time 
‘57, ABC-TV Thursdays, from 10:00 to 
10:30 p.m. Presented by the Air Force 
Reserve, under the auspices of the Of- 
fice of Information Services, Continen- 
tal Air Command, the program features 
name guest entertainers and variety 
acts. Monroe will sing and emcee. 

> Mr. and Mrs. McAdam, the January 
10 entry on Playhouse 90, CBS-TV, 
9:30 p.m., deals with.the plight of a 
post-hydrogen war community, the sur- 


vival or extinction of which rests with | 
the last remaining pair of young per- 


sons. How this tiny island of humanity 
works out its future is a dramatic trib- 
ute to the human capacity for love and 
decency. John Kerr, Piper Laurie, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, and Mary Astor are 
the stars. 


> The Jackie Gleason Show on January 
12, CBS-TV, 8:00 p.m. will be called 
At Sixty-five, a birthday party for one 
of show business’ all-time stars, Eddie 
Cantor. George Burns and Gracie Allen, 
George Jessel, and Red Skelton will ap- 
pear. The voices of Al Jolson, Will 
Rogers and other of Ameri- 
can show business will be heard during 


the program re-creating miore than a 
half century of theatre history—from the 
day in 1905 when Cantor gave his first 
public performance singing Harrigan at 
a boys’ summer camp in New York’s 
Catskill Mountains. Famous Cantor fa- 
vorites—like Ida and If You Knew Susie 
—will be sung. 

Carl Sandburg, one of America’s best- 

ved poets and wise men, will narrate 
a program on The American Minstrel, 
over the CBS Radio Workshop on Sun- 
day, January 18, 4:05 p.m; Guitar in 
hand, Sandburg will explain folk music 
and folk tales. This should be a memor- 
able half hour on radio. 


> This seems to be a musical Americana 
week, for Voice of Firestone, ABC-TV, 
on Monday, January 14, 8:30 p.m., has 
scheduled Patrice Munsel for a pro- 
gram to salute Richard Rodgers, a man 
whose piano has produced more of the 
tunes; that you whistle than you are 
probably aware of. 

> Can you picture your mayor reading 
the funnies to the children of your city 

Well, that’s what Fiorello LaGuardia, 
one of the best mayors New York ever 
had, did during a newspaper strike 
some years back. Listen to the story of 
his life on NBC’s Biography in Sound, 
Tuesday, January 15, 8:35 p.m. 





WELDON 


For S-P-E-E-D In Erasingl 


You can’t find a better name for quickest, 
cleanest erasing—or a better eraser than 
specially-made Weldon Roberts Eraser JET! 
Choose the red rubber core (for pencil 
erasing) or the gray rubber one (for 
erasing ink and typewriting) in the con 
venient, transparent plastic holder. Holder 
tip unscrews so eraser stick can be moved 
outward. 

You can keep your pen-and-pencil-like Jet 
Erasér with you always. Handy clip holds 
it securely in your pocket; keeps it from 
rolling off your desk. See Weldon Rob 
erts Jet Erasers today at your stationer’s 
ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N.J 
World's Foremost Eraser Specialists 


Waldon Robels 
Snares 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 








Win a Thunderbird—a $3500 Mink 


Coat... 


or any one of 121 other great prizes! 


Imagine stepping out in a ““T”’ bird . . . or slipping into a glamorow 

mink coat. That’s just what some lucky winner will soon be doing! 
And there are lots of other wonderful prizes, too! A big-screen 

Sylvania Color TV Set . . . 30 Sylvania Portable TV sets .. . 

40 Sylvania Portable Hi-Fi Phonographs .. . 


50 Sylvania Phono Radios! 


To find out how easily you can enter 


é v y 


Sylvania’s “Blue Dot” Flashbulb 
Contest, stop in for your entry 
blank at your Sylvania dealer’s. 


All you need is a bulb number circle from 
any Sylvania sleeve and your entry Blank. 


SYLVANIA ... . outsells all other flashbulbs 
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Louisville’s 
Big 
Bear 


XCEPT maybe for the Kentucky 

Derby, the talk of the town down 

in Louisville is a 6-ft. 8-in., 230-pound 

giant who can make a basketball jump 

through a hoop. In fact, he’s got so 

much bounce that he can probably) 
jump through the hoop himself! 

I'm talking about Charlie Tyra, of 
course, What a bundle of joy that boy 
is to a basketball team! Imagine a fel- 
low who’s strong as an ox, bouncy as 
a pogo stick, and tough as a 25-cent 
steak. Put all that talent under a basket 
and, brother (and sister), you've got 
yourself a ball club! 

Just ask the University of Louisville. 
Thanks mainly to Charlie, the Cardinals 
wound up with a 26-3 record last year 
their last three victories being chalked 
up in the famous National Invitational 
Tournament in Madison Square Garden. 

Get this: Big Charlie not only out- 
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scored 27 of the 29 centers he faced, 
but out-rebounded all of them as well! 

With all this strength, height, and 
bounce, “The Big Bear” is just murder 
under the boards. He led the nation in 
rebounds last season with 645. He also 
averaged 23.8 points a game, and broke 
no fewer than seven Louisville scoring 
and rebounding records. 

Charlie wasn’t always a bone-crusher. 
Seventy pounds ago (at 160), he was 
so weak that he had to be put on a 
daily vitamin diet. The pills did their 
job. By his senior year at Atherton High 
School, Louisville, the big boy was a 
real star. He played in the famous 
North-South All-Star H. S. game and 
was named to the All-American school- 
boy team. 

At the University of Louisville, 
Charlie made good in a real hurry. 
After racking up 333 points in 15 fresh- 
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man games, he was called up to the 
varsity. The big boy rode the bench 
until the Baldwin Wallace game. In the 
second period, Coach Hickman looked 
down the bench. “Tyra,” he snapped, 
“take off your sweat-clothes and get in 
there.” 

Now every rookie breaking into a big 
league game dreams of hitting a home 
run. And every kid breaking into col- 
lege basketball dreams of—doing just 
what Charlie did. He sank seven straight 
baskets! 

Of course, Charlie soon found that 
you can’t sink them all. He finished 
his frosh season with a 6.5 point aver- 
age. As a sophomore, he became the 
varsity center. And did all right, too, 
leading the team both in scoring (398 
points) and rebounding (368). 

When 1955-56 rolled around, all the 
publigity went to such stars as Si Green, 
Bill Russell, Robin Freeman, Bill Uhl, 
and Tom Heinsohn. Tyra was consid- 
ered just another pretty good big man: 
Only his coach, Peck Hickman, and 
Louisville’s publicity man, Les Moise, 
insisted that except maybe for Russell, 
Tyra was the best big man around. 

The schedule gave Tyra the chance 
to prove they were right. It called for 
two games with Dayton, whose center 
was 7-foot Bill Uhl, touted by every- 
body as sure-fire All-American, Charlie 
leaped into the headlines by out-re- 
bounding and outscoring Uhl both 
times (30-19 and 18-4). It was then 
that Kentucky's famous-coach, Adolph 
Rupp, called him the “best offensive 
player in the South.” 

Not until the National Invitational 


| Tournament, though, did Charlie win 
| nationwide acclaim. In: leading the 
| Cardinals to victory, Charlie racked up 


73 points and 54 rebounds in three 
games. In the finals against Dayton, he 
again ran circles around Uhl, dutscor- 
ing him 27 to 18. After this Grade AAA 
performance, the New York writers 
unanimously voted him the “Most Valu- 
able Player” in the tournament. 

Though Charlie towers 80 inches into 
the air, he most certainly is no goon. 
He’s every inch the athlete, and looks 
like one, too, with his crisp, curly black 
hair, black eyes, and real he-man’s good 
looks. 

A quiet fellow who’s pained by all 
the publicity he’s been getting, Charlie 
is very popular on the Cardinal campus. 
His line-up of “favorites” include: 
movies, Gregory Peck and Kim Novak; 
singer, Jaye P. Morgan; band, Ray An- 
thony; school subject, economics; and 
hobby, golf. 

His ambition is to play pro basket- 
ball; and the most thrilling moment of 
his career (he says) was winning the 
NIT crown and being named most val- 
uable player. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





(Continued from page 19) 


craft. As soon as a plane is spotted, 
the observer phones an “Aircraft Flash” 
message to a filter center. He quickly 
gives the location of the plane, its flying 
direction, and approximate altitude. 

Then the filter center takes over. A 
spotter at a giant nap carefully traces 
the route of the plane. Identification is 
made from reports provided by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration listing all 
known commercial, military, and private 
flights. If the plane is not on this list the 
filter center notifies an Air Force direc- 
tion center. The direction center then 
takes immediate action to intercept the 
unknown plane. 


TEEN-AGE VOLUNTEERS 

The filter center in Manchester is a 
good example of how civilian volun- 
teers help in the defense of our country. 
More than 190 civilians work at. the 
center, under the supervision of the Air 
Force. Of these, more than half are 
teen-agers. These boys and girls devote 
all their spare time to this vital civil 
defense task. They are carefully trained 
for the job and they are given the same 
responsibilities as the adult volunteers. 
The teens range in age from 14-19 and 
are students at the following New 
Hampshire schools: Bishop Bradley 
High School, Central High School, West 
High School, St. Joseph's, St. George’s, 
and St. Anthony’s high schools. 

One young man, Edward Foote, 17, 
a junior at Central High, has already 
served 2,250 hours at the center and is 
still going strong. Ed wants to join the 
U. S. Air Force when he’s 18. World 
Week learned why he volunteered for 
work at the center. “It’s interesting and 
I'd call it insurance for defense,” Ed 
said recently. “I'm too young now to be 
ible to serve my country otherwise, so 
| did the next best thing.” 

The work of the filter center, in spite 
f peacetime conditions, ‘is taken very 
seriously by the GOC volunteers. Once 
last year, the center tracked down a 
plane which radar could not identify. 
An order went out for a jet fighter to 
intercept the aircraft. It turned out to 
be President Eisenhower’s plane bring- 
ng Secretary of State Dulles back from 
Europe! 

This serves to underscore the fact 
that the filter center is always on the 
ilert. It keeps a keen eye peeled for 
inything’ and everything that flies— 
whether known or unknown, friend or 
toe, 

Such important work could mot be 
done without the thousands of GOC 
civilian volunteers throughout the U. S. 

among them Manchester's teen-age 
skywatchers.” 
YAnN« BRranpT 


. » . and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Pay TV 
Dear Editor: 

With reference to your article “To 
Pay or Not to Pay” (World Week, 
Sept. 20) I would like to offer the fol- 
lowing comments: 

There are so many disadvantages and 
so few advantages to Pay TV. The Pay 
TV supporters claim that more educa- 
tional shows would be available under 
that plan. I think that we,already have 
many educational shows available now. 
May I list only a few? We are able to 
see Press Conference, Medic, Face the 
Nation; Medical Horizons, You Are 
There, Wide Wide World, Meet the 
Press. 

Another problem is money. Do the 
Pay TV supporters realize that we are 
not made of money? Homes for the 
aged have television sets donated to 
them. How are they then going to see 
programs? And the people who are still 
paying for their sets will not be able to 
afford to use them. It is true that teen- 
agers don’t watch television as much as 
they used to, but what will they do at 
night when they can’t afford to go to 
a show? 

Thére are many more disadvantages 
to Pay TV. Until these problems are 
solved I remain wholly against it. If 
these problems can be solved. satisfac- 
torily, I would consider voting for Pay 
TV, but as of now I wouldn’t think of it! 

Marilynn Rote 
Houston, Texas 


Rock .‘n’ Roll 
Dear Editor: 

I am a teen-ager who has heard both 
the pros and cons on “rock 'n’ roll.” As 
far as 1 am concerned rhythm and blues 
are now hav ing the same effect on the 
public that jazz.once did. When jazz 
started more than 30 years ago people 
condemned it at every opportunity. Yet 
if you listen to music today you still find 
jazz in a prominent place. 

Why are there more riots (or so-called 
riots) with rock ’n’ roll than in previous 
times? 

1. Because now there are more chil- 
dren growing up without sufficient 
guidance. 

2. Because now everything is blamed 


on rock ‘n’ roll music. Bad publicity has 
reached such a point that all teen-agers 
are considered delinquents. 

8. Many of the riots are the fault of 
adults. When you pack 3,000 kids in an 
auditorium with a capacity of 2,000 
and no police supervision (as happened 
recently in California), one can be cer- 
tain that there will be a disturbance 
whether the audience is listening to 
Brahms or Presley. 

4. Teen-agers who do start riots would 
do the same thing if they were watching 
a baseball game, attending a movie, or 
listening to rock 'n’ roll. 

People should let rock 'n’ roll alone. 

Eileen Fischer 
St. Andrew's High School 
Pasadena, Calif. 








Are A Great Sweet-Treat! 


@ As awonderful dessert or 
“between-meal” snack, you can’t 
beat tasty Sun-Maid Raisins for satis- 
fying your sweet-tooth! They're 
chuck-fuil of natural fruit sugar .. . 
packed with iron, too, to give you 
extra energy! Carry the pocket- 
size and nibble on Sun-Maids to 
your heart’s content when working 
or playing. They’re good for you! 


ASK MOM TO GET 
THE LOW-PRICED 
HANDY 6-PACK 





WALLET 


1h) PHOTOS 


ust send any size graduation 
photo, snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Seavutitene* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/x3' 
inch phote is made on dovuble- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 

end return original. Money 
back guarantee. 60 for 

$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 


Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 





Show New Style Greeting Cards 
Make $50, $75, $100, and more 


SEXTRA MONEY 


Sell Amazing Value all vecasion 

<% box assortments, gift wrappings, 
ey gifts te classmates, friends. Easy 
orders. Profits te 100%. Bonus 
No experience needed. Sensational 
FOUR-STYLE offer! Write for Feature boxes on 
Bold Bronzed Embossed 2PProval, FREE Catalog. Sel! "9 
Ali Occasion Ensembie Guide. and all details. Act Now! 


tat NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
FREE Samples Werth Abington 198, Mass. 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
@ Sell your classmates America’s Most 


Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


New 1957 


5S BRAND NEW 
FISHING BOOKLETS 


HELP YOU 
CATCH 
MORE FISH! 


EXPERT or beginner, you'!! enjoy these 5 brand | 


new booklets covering BAIT CASTING, SPIN- 
NING, FLY FISHING, SALT WATER, and 
PUSH-BUTTON FISHING, p/us Joe Godfrey’s 
1957 Fishing Calendar showing best days to 
fish. Full of tips and tricks, with information 
on tackle selection, where to find the big ones, 
and how to go after them. Get your 5 free 
books NOW ...no obligation! 

GREATEST NAME IN 

RODS ¢ REELS + LINES 
@Peeeeeeeees eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeree 
SHAKESPEARE CO., Dept. 55-1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me the FREE booklets and fishing calendar. 


Name 











| the 





| Elizabeth was the 


| bean Sea, then flows from the 
| Mexico northeast towards 
| was charted and named by 

| Franklin in the 18th century. 


| home and prepared the 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
| here appear in articles in this issue. 


Queen of Britain (p. 5)—Elizabeth’s | 


| official title is: “By the Grace of God of 


the United Kingdom of Great Britain | 
and Northern Ireland and of Her other | 


Realms and Territories Queen, Head of 
Commonwealth, Defender of the 
Faith.” She is represented in each of 


the independent countries of the Com- | 
monwealth (except in India and Pakis- | 


tan, which are republics), by a gover- 
nor-general. 

heir apparent (p. 5) 
who is certain to inherit the crown if 
he lives long enough. As a _ princess, 
heir presumptive— 
which meant that she would inherit the 
crown only if a sén were 
King George VI at some future date. 
In Britain, the first-born son has first 
claim on the throne. 

Gulf Stream (p. 10) 


current which originates in the 


In Britain, 


-A warm, blue 


Carib- 


Europe. 


Magna Carta (p. 11)—Today, just a 


| shriveled parchment in the British Mu- 
| seum in London, 


this document served 


as a cornerstone for rule by law in 


Britain. 
King Henry VIII 


1547. 
way 


that Britain 


greatness was 


Bill of Rights (p. 11)—Parliament’s 


one 
| 


not born to | 


Gulf of | 
It | 
Benjamin | 


(p. 11)—British 
| sovereign who reigned from 1509 to 
He consolidated kingly power at | 
for the | 
to attain | 
| under his daughter, Queen Elizabeth I. | 


listing of basic freedoms which could | 


the points made in the Bill of Rights, 
such as freedom of speech, were also 


ence and in the first ten 
to our Constitution. 
Benjamin Disraeli 
statesman and prime 
19th century. It was 


(p. 
minister of the 
Disraeli 


| not be violated by the crown. Many of 


listed in our Declaration of Independ- | 
amendments | 


14)—British | 


who | 


bought up the biggest single block of | 


stocks in the Suez Canal Company for 
the British government. 

Industrial Revolution (p. 14)—The 
change resulting from the introduction 
of power-driven machinery to replace 
hand labor. It occurred first in Britain 
in the 18th century. 

Sir Wénston Churchill (p. 14)—Brit- 
ish prime minister (1940-45; 1951-55). 
He was succeeded after his second term 
by Sir Anthony Eden, who had served 
as Churchill's Foreign Minister. 


Say If Right! 

Southampton (p. 10) 
tun. 

Parliament (p. 10)—PAR-lih-ment. 


Sou-THAM- 





PT) cet eee serene, 





G. E. Photo Contest 


High School students! Don’t 
forget that the deadline for mail- 
ing your entries ‘in the General 
Electric FLASH PHOTO CON- 
TEST is midnight, January 15, 
1957. 

There are more than 1,100 
prizes, ranging from all-expense 
trips to Washington, D. C., to 
transistor pocket radios and RCA 
Victor record albums. 

The contest is simple to enter. 
Photos can be of people,. pets, 
parties, etc. You don’t have to be 
an expert to win a prize. Maybe 
that picture on your desk right 
now is a winner. Send your entry 
with the wrapper from a 4-bulb 
pack of G. E. PowerMite flash 
bulbs. 

This contest is being advertised 
only in Senior Scholastic, World 
Week; and Practical English mag- 
azines; so you have a good chance 
to win one of the 1,100 prizes, 
Send your entry NOW to General 
Electric Photo Lamp Dept., P.O. 
Box 6837, Nela Park, Cleveland 
1, Ohio. 

















@ Size 2% «3% 

@ On portrait quality 
wallet paper 

e@ MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
In a hurry? 
Send 25c extra 
for SUPER-SPEED 
Service 


See HREOC eee eee 


WALLET Lo pamaaas B-5-11, HILLSIDE, NJ. *e 


metose portrait phote or snapshot which 
will return unharmed. {tf I'm not delighted with 
photos you will ne a my money. 





ADORESS 
CORY crsettssvineonsces smacoenee 


TE .. 
© pcccccacesecceeceeneeeseesioseee 








Students are invited te 
submit original 

puzzles blication 
in Scholastic ines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built cround one subject, 
which moy be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any field 
of knowledge. Moximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle desi,., 
definitions, answers on 
seperate sheets, design 
with onswer filled in, 
a —= 

that puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep c copy as purzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grode. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic 

zines, 33 West 

Street, New York 36, N.Y 
Answers in next issue 


Feet First! 


By Reese P. Dubin, Morris High School, Bronx, N. Y. 
* Starred words refer to uses of the feet. 
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. TV singing star 
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“To be —_ not to be” (Ham- 
let). 
To turn. 


Move forward. 


. Movie dancer whose partners 


have included Ginger Rogers and 
Rita Hayworth (initials). 

Massey. 
All right (slang). 


A container. 


. Parent-Teachers Assn. (abbr.). 
. Opposite of she. 
. Famous movie about>a dancer, 


Tee Shoes. 


3. Territory of Hawaii (abbr.). 


. Large tub or barrel. 
. Contemptible person. 
. Gait made up of alternating hops 


and steps. 


25. Leap over. 


. Past tense of eat. 
. Dancing star 
. Initials of star of movie Invitation 


____. Dailey, Jr. 


to the Dance. 


31. Our nation. 
33. You and I. 
34. Not healthy. 


. A liquid méasure, about one and 


one-third quarts. 


37. Cubic centimeter (abbr.). 


. Foreigner. 
. Late Latin (abbr.). 


3. Book (abbr.). 
. Maria Tallchief,- Moira Shearer, 


and Jeanmaire are queens of the 


Kilogram (abbr.). 


. Fleet ____foot. 
. A contest of speed. 
. Its varieties include rolling and 


safety. 


. Chemica! symbo! for illinium. 
. What most Americans do on the 


first Tuesday in November. 


. Not off. 
. Type of dancing tor which New 


York’s Radio City Music Hall 
Rockettes are famous. 


. Hollow-horned animal. 

i Same as 12 across. 

. Right (abbr.). 

. Washington, _._.___._ (abbr.). 

. By way of. 

. Suitable. 

. United Jewish Appeal (abbr.). 

. Move swiftly. 

. Chemical symbol for europium. 

. Initials of dancing star __iana 


__dams. 


. A blow with the foot. 


. Twirl. 
. Main purpose to which people 


put their feet. 


. Young man. 
. You hop with _____ foot. 
. Initials of famous jazzman __ount 


—_asie. 


. Louisiana (abbr.). 
. Initials of famous American fin- 


ancier (1807-1874), founder of 
famous university. 


. Large (abbr.) 


Returns in 7 Days! 


WEEP NO MORE over 
ugly blackheads, exter- 
nally caused pimples, 
dryness, oily shine. 
Most skin troubles, 
doctors say, are due to 
improper cleansing. 
SEE THRILLING RESULTS! Change to 
Cuticura Soap—mildest of all lead- 
ing soaps by laboratory tests—only 
soap superfatted to maintain the 
natural moisture and normal, healthy 
acidity of the skin—mildly medicated 
for extra skin care. Use emollient 
Cuticura Ointment nightly to soften 
as it helps heal. 


Send 25¢ (no stamps) for Good Looks 
Soap, Ointment,Liguid kit toCuticura 
Dept. SS-71, Malden 48, Mass. 


( uticu ra 








A 
NEW STARS 


On glossy. silk finish 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 





OF ALL YOUR 
FAVORITE 


All The Top Stars Listed 
¢ Elvis Presley 
¢ Pat Boone 
© Tab Hunter 
© Pat Wayne 


STAR STUDIOS Oept 209 
Bex 46222, Hollywood 46. Calif 





Marcus in The New York Times 


Il. CARTOON READING 
Write “T” or “F,” 


if the statements are either true or 
false. Write “NS,” if there is not sufficient evidence in 
the cartoon to make it either true or false. 


__1. The song, “Unity,” represents close, harmonious 
relations between the U. S. (Uncle Sam) and Brit- 
ain (John Bull). 

__2. Soviet Russia is pleased by the spirit of coopera- 
tion shown by the U. S. and Britain. 

__3. In working together, the U. S. and Britain never 
have any differences of opinion and always “sing 
in tune.” 

__4. Uncle Sam and John Bull each played important 
roles in building Allied unity. 

__.5. Soviet Russia has been “left out in the cold”.in this 
songfest of unity. 


ll. LAND AND PEOPLE 


Fill in the information: 
1. Great Britain is made up of England, 


ee 
2. Which part of Ireland is part of the United King- 


dom? 
8.. The city of Manchester is especially known for its 


production of 











t. Most of Britain’s exports consist of (manufactured 


goods? raw materials? ) 





5. Southampton is noted as a of Britain. 
6. Although Britain is further north than the U. S., its 
mild climate is due to the influence of the 
current. 
7. About four fifths of the British people live in 
the 
8. What is the capital of Britain? 
9. What body of water separates 





Britain and 


France? 
10. Britain produces most of its (coal? oil?) to meet 





the needs of its factories. 





ill. BRITAIN AND THE U. S. 
Write “B” or “U,.” if the statement refers to Britain or 
the U. S. Write “B-U,” if it refers to both. 


. The head of its government is elected by the 
people. 
2. The lawmaking body has “two houses.” 
3. Government positions can be inherited. 
4. It was the strongest world power in the 19th cen- 
tury. 
5. It emerged from World War II nearly bankrupt. 
3. It is opposed to communism and all forms of 
tyranny. 
. It has freedom of speech, press, and worship. 
—8. It has a food surplus. 
It pioneered the industrial revolution. 
—10. It held. out alone against Germany for many 
months during World War II. 


\V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Can you name five members of the British Com- 





monwealth of Nations? . . 





2. Give two ways Britain's island location has been 





an advantage to her development: (a) 





(b) 
8. How has the closing of the Suez Canal affected 





Britain? 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in Ques- 
tions I, I, and Il. Tetal, 100. 








Too Much 
Cop: “Did you run over this service- 
man?” 
Autoist: “No. I stopped my car and 
asked him if he wanted a lift, and he 


fainted.” 
Patuxent River Tester 


As Is 


“We must do something to remedy 
the status quo.” 

“What is the status quo?” 

“That, brother, is Latin for the mess 


we're in!” 
Home Folks 


Tall Texan Story 


A group of Chicagoans were show- 
ing the town to a visiting Texan. 
“What do you think of our stockyards?” 
they asked. 

“Man, we got brandin’ corrals in 
Texas bigger’n this.” 

“Well, what do you think of the im- 
posing skyscrapers of the Chicago sky- 
line?” 

“Why, man, we got tombstones in 
Boot Hill bigger than those.” 

That night they put some snapping 
turtles in the Texan’s bed. When he 
turned down the covers and asked 
what they w ere, he was told, “Tllinois 
bedbugs.” 

He looked at them a moment. “So 
they are,” he agreed. “Young ‘uns, 


: * 
aren't they? 


Happy Home 
A highway sign as you approach 
Hillsboro in central Indiana reads: 
“Home of 600 happy people and a 


few old soreheads.” 
N. Y¥. Post 





Answers te Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Showers Likely 

Landlord (hanging up _ phone): 
“Harumph! Our new tenants must think 
I'm a weatherman.” 

Landlorf’s wife: “What-makes you 
think so, dear?” 

Landlord: “They wanted to know 
how much longer the roof is going to 
leak.” 


Patuxent River Tester 


Next Round 


The prof loaded his class down with 
enough problems to keep them engaged 
for several hours. After 15 minutes, 
when the instructor was settled com- 
fortably in his swivel chair, his reverie 
was marred by, “Sir, do you have any 
more problems?” 

Somewhat aghast, the instructor 
queried, “Do you mean you have fin- 
ished all those I assigned?” : 

“No,” answered the student, “I 
couldn’t work any of these, so I thought 
I might have better luck with some 


others.” 
Between Calls 


That's Easy 
Prof: “Jones, what three words are 
used most among college students?” 
Jones: “I don’t know.” 
Prof: “That’s correct.” 


Mutual Admiration 


An old farmer was walking along a 
dusty road talking earnestly to himself. 

A neighbor called to him and said: 
“Hey, there, Henry, why are you talk- 
ing to yourself?” 

“First,” replied the ancient man of 
the soil, “first, I like to hear a smart 
man talk, and next, I like to talk to 


a.smart man.” 
Healthways 
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and use 
Christmas 
Seals... 


Fight 
Tuberculosis! 
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Nobody Gave A Hoot For J. Paul Sheedy* Till 








. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil Gave Him Confidence 


4 ee o 


“Wise everybody avoid me so?” h-owled J. Paul. “Because you're 
such a ruffled old bird”, replied-his best buddy. Well that really 
opened Sheedy’s eyes. He took a taxi-dermist down to the store 


and pecked up a bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil. Now he’s the 
picture of confidence because his hair always looks its best, from 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OlL 


morning till night. So if people have been hooting at your messy 


hair, screech for a bottle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil. It’s 
guaranteed to keep your hair neat but wot greasy. And all the gals 


will go out of their way to beak to you. 
* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N. Y. 


LanOun 


oom) Mt nae 
PLLA BOTmESS 


Pemovis 
L004! Bawpeus: 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 





ROYAL PORTABLE ANNOUNCES 


top prize winners in essay contest’ 


lst prize— Senior Division 
Ann Schermerhorn 
2345 East Edison 
Tucson, Arizona 


2nd prize— Senior Division 
Josephine Pierri 
25 Glover Avenue 
Yonkers 4, New York 


3rd prize— Senior Division 
Peggy Gerber 
429 Hillcrest 
Louisville, Ky. 


lst prize—Junior Division 
Judy Dahlstrom 
Albert City 


Iowa 


2nd prize—Junior Division 
Johanna Bobbitt 
DeQuincy, 


Louisiana 


3rd prize—Junior Division 
Patty Stodden 
Smithland, 


Iowa 


*Topic, ‘What My Home Town Means To Me” contest closed November 17, 1956 





Congratulations to you and to the other 300 prize winners! 


And thanks to every entrant and every 
teacher in whose classes this essay con- 
test played a part. 


A legion of high school guys and gals have done it 
again! 

We wish you could see all the entries. They were 
terrific! But we don’t wish you had the hard job we 
had picking the six top winners. But thanks again, 
everyone. And better luck next year to the entrants 
who didn’t win. 

A complete list of contest winners is at your Royal 
Portable dealer’s. While there, take a look at the new 
1957 Royal Portable DeLuxe ... the rugged Royal 
that passed the “96 Year Test.” 

Complete line of Royal Portables starts at $69.95 
(plus taxes). Cost to you as little as 89¢ a week, no 
down payment. Liberal trade-ins. See your Royal 
Portable Dealer now. 


Your choice of 6 exciting new colors— 
all with Royal’s TWIN-PAK, the Quick 
Change Ribbon. The standard typewriter 
in portable size. 


: : ® 2 
World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters.. ROYAL geal ~ Aeitte 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Comporation 


» Roytype® business supplies 





